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MINISTERIAL TRAINING 


By Francis J. Hari, General Theological Seminary, New York 


This is the fourth of a series of articles,’ somewhat loosely 
connected together by the general purpose of exhibiting and il- 
lustrating the organizing principle, or chief end, of all rightly 
ordered human life and effort. This is eternal life with God, 
begun on earth but consummated in another and better world, 
and to be enjoyed by all who can be induced to make its cultiva- 
tion, both for themselves and for others, the controlling aim - 

their earthly endeavours. This determines the manner of truly 

_ Christian service; and the primary agency and centre of such 
service is the divinely created Catholic Church. Christianity | 
did not produce the Church, for the Church is the original and 
abiding form of the Christianity of Christ and His Holy Spirit, 
created to be the society in which men now enter into eternal = 
and in which the abiding perfection of that life is enjoyed in © 
the world to come. 

And God has set Christian ministers in this Church to spe- 
cialize, with spiritual authority derived from Christ, in promot- 
ing the distinctive aims which pertain to this eternal life ;—to be 


1 The previous ones are This Miserable and Naughty World, Oct., 1920; 
The Church and Social Betterment, Dec., 1920; and The Church and Chris-— 
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tran Keumion, May, 1921. 
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propagandists, pastors and ministering stewards of the mysteries 
of God. This specialty is quite too large and exacting to be 
effectively fulfilled except by complete absorption in it. More- 
over, although very distinctive, it cannot be maintained in its 
appointed lines and values except by those who are converted to 
its divine standpoint, and gain an adequate sense of its critical 
importance for a world that is largely ignorant of its supreme 
value and sanction. 

Proper methods of ministerial training are of the utmost im- 
portance; but under present conditions, they are beset with, and 
obscured by, confusing problems. I have encountered these prob- 
lems during thirty-six years from many angles, both Seminary 
and other, and have closely followed every important discussion 
and development of canonical requirements and Seminary meth- 
ods. The particular conclusions at which I have arrived are no 
doubt fallible; but I feel confident that, apart from imperfections 
in my exposition, those who accept and thoughtfully reckon with 
the standpoint to which historical Christianity is committed will 
be predisposed to agree with the general course of my argument. 


I, LIMITING CONSIDERATIONS 


The value of a minister’s equipment does not lie either invari- 
ably or wholly in the extent and scholarly quality of his knowl- 
edge. In fact a pursuit of high scholarship, even though it be 
on “sacred” lines, is not for every one a desirable method of 
preparation for the ministry. It may, and in fact often does, 
prove to be a practical hindrance. In many fields high clerical 
scholarship is apt to raise a barrier between the priest and the 
souls committed to his leadership. The Church, of course, must 
have learned theologians and biblical experts, academically 


_ trained apologists, moralists and canonists, masters of each de- 


partment of sacred study, if the less learned of its clergy are to 
be protected from blunders and the propaganda kept abreast of 
the intellectual movements of the day. But this cannot be done 


by imposing high scholarly standards upon the candidates in 
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be given a less scholarly form of preparation. Forgetfulness of 


‘preparation adapted to their limitations, but reduces the value 
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general. Discrimination must be exercised, and while scholarly 
facilities should be afforded to those who have scholarly gifts— 
they do not constitute the majority of candidates—the rest should 


this not only deprives the unscholarly majority of the form of 
of the more ambitious curriculum to the scholarly men them- 


selves 

We need to remember that in the case of an average minister, _ 
if his knowledge is sound, clear and well assured as far as it 
goes, and is practically relevant to the responsibilities and duties 
of a priest and spiritual teacher, pastor and guide of ordinary 
human beings, it may be amply sufficient for his vocation without 
being notably extensive and profound. It is the effective pro- 
motion of such knowledge that ought to determine the normal 
academic curriculum of a theological seminary; and the interests 
of higher scholarship should be provided for in ways that do not 
prejudice this fundamental purpose of Seminary training. 

And this purpose will certainly be prejudiced if the number of 
courses and lectures imposed upon individual students is not care- 
fully limited. Long experience in teaching—teaching that at 
different times has been given in each and every normal depart- 
ment of our Seminaries—convinces me that no ordinary student _ 
can do justice to the several branches of his preparation if he is 
either required or permitted to register for more than fifteen lec- 
tures a week. A heavier curriculum leaves inadequate time for 
personal work, and is almost certain to induce lack of thorough- 
ness and to interfere with the spiritual upbuilding of the students. 

The assumption that the grade of Seminary work can be raised 
by adding new courses of study is often hopelessly mistaken. 

I realize that the number of subjects which appear to be en- 
titled to some place in a candidate’s studies is large, and increas- 
ingly so; but the inflexible limitations of normal student capacity, 
and the importance of preserving coherent unity and spiritual 
emphasis in priestly preparation, make it unwise to complicate 
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the normal curriculum. It may indeed be necessary at times to 
reform the curriculum as a whole by way of adjustment to mod- 
ern conditions, but in such adjustment the limitations above men- 
tioned, the interests of spiritual training, and the abiding necessity 
that certain subjects shall have central prominence in the cur- 
riculum, are carefully to be reckoned with, if the true purpose 
of the Seminary is to be promoted effectively. Only in the gradu- 
ate department is it safe to multiply the subjects of separate 
courses ; and even there the number of courses taken by an indi- 
vidual student will be discreetly limited, if real scholarship is 


kept in view. 
II. NON-SEMINARY FACTORS 


The fact that a Theological Seminary specializes in ministerial 
training leads people to exaggerate its part therein and to forget 
other factors. The average candidate’s fundamental standpoint 
and outlook have already been acquired, whether for good or 
for evil. His home upbringing has done its fundamental part, 


often very badly but with important results. He has presumably _ 


received pastoral instruction and care; and this may have pro- 
duced his sense of priestly vocation, and may also have furnished 
him with a determinate conception of the ministry—perhaps with 
one that needs important modification. 

Before reaching the Seminary he will have received some at 
least of the elements of liberal education, including, it is to be 
hoped, a university course. During such course his intellectual 
standpoint and outlook will have been influenced, and perhaps 
abidingly crystallized, by contact with the secular thought of the 
day. If his previous religious training has been of the right kind, 
this will strengthen his Christian position. If not, it may un- 
settle his mind in ways that are fundamentally prejudicial to the 
requirements of his vocation. Many university class-rooms are 

ominated by philosophical standpoints and forms of thought 
that are antagonistic to historical Christianity; and a Christian 
student will often have to encounter a veritable cyclone of con- _ 
flicting ideas and ideals. If he has been well grounded in his 
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faith, he will probably by God’s grace win out; and he will per- 
haps—not certainly—be fortified rather than weakened in faith 
by his experience. But the notion of certain educators that an 
intellectual cyclone is suitable for the mental clarification and 
religious fortification of an untrained youth is—curious. How- 
ever, university training is necessary for the majority at least 
of our candidates, and its incidental perils have to be encoun- 
tered. 

In any case, candidates come to our Seminaries with deter-— 
minate ideas, some of which will probably call for modification — 
at least, and with habits which may need important re 
If they are to be brought into effective alignment with the priest- 
hood they will need to be subjected to a wise and systematic 
spiritual discipline. Unfortunately they are apt to resent oa 
cipline in spiritual things, and their university experience too 
often fortifies this attitude. Moreover, they cannot as a rule 
be kept under Seminary training for more than three very short 
years; after which, as things are now usually ordered, they are 
apt to be plunged at once into absorbing external labours, highly 
prejudicial to any habits of devotion and study that they may | 
have begun to cultivate. 

Two things need to be realized: first, that the limitations and 
factors above indicated seriously circumscribe what can be done 
by a Seminary ; secondly, that these limitations should determine 
its general methods, its curriculum, and the proportions of accent 
upon its several “disciplines.” I assume, as beyond dispute 
among those who put first things first, that the ordering of a 
Seminary should be controlled absolutely, and in every part, by 
the thought that its central purpose and test lies in effective prep- — 
aration of men for the priesthood. All incidental aims should 
be strictly subordinated to this practical end. 


The supreme task of a Seminary ought to be to complete on— 
lines of assured knowledge, abiding conviction, spiritual habit, — 
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and pertinent arts, the training and equipment of “ messengers, 
watchmen, and stewards of the Lord,” who are called “to teach, 
and to premonish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family; to 
seek for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his 
children who are in the midst of this naughty world, that they 
may be saved through Christ forever”? (Ordering of Priests). 
Obviously this involves helping candidates to acquire a well- 
assured standpoint and a coherent mind—one that will enable 
the future priest sincerely and joyfully to promote the Church’s 
very definite propaganda, and “‘so to minister the doctrine and 
_ sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- _ 


manded, and as this Church hath received the same” ( Ordination 
Vow). Personal integrity in matters of conviction and creedal 
profession is morally indispensable; and one who ostensibly— 
before the congregation—undertakes to devote his life to a propa- 
ganda in which he does not sincerely and fully believe is doing 
a very indefensible thing. Furthermore, if his preparation has 
not been governed to a degree by the aim of establishing him 
securely and abidingly in the convictions and principles which are 
necessary for sincerity in delivering the Church’s message and 
in ministering its sacramental discipline, that preparation has 
been defective in a most central and vital particular. 

For this reason, and other reasons might be added if I had 
space, one mind ought to control the Seminary in all its depart- 
ments, and the visible aim of each department should be to min- 
ister to the growth and establishment of the students in this one 
mind. In brief, team work is indispensable for the best results, 
and this precludes the conducting of each department as if it _ 
were an independent specialty, not vitally related to the rest of 
the curriculum. If the teachers in a Church Seminary are ef- 
— fectively to do the work actually assigned to them by the Church, 

they must practically play into each other’s hands. Mere comity _ 
and freedom from polemical friction is not enough. The essen- 

- tial teaching of each department should be visibly consistent with 
_ that of the rest; and it should be evident to the students that the 
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aims of all the several departments are mutually coherent, and 
are directed to one determinate result. 

There are grave difficulties in the way. In particular, the pres- : 
ent method of electing Seminary professors is too exclusively 
_ dominated by the aim of finding scholarly specialists; and the 
paramount need of mutual concurrence between the professors 
in the art of training priests on determinate lines is apt to be 
_ overlooked, or at least given very subordinate and ineffectual con- 
_ sideration. . The result is that, while our Seminary Faculties are 
made up of able scholars, and of splendid Christian gentlemen, 
who seek to work together cordially and as friends, the degree of 
effective team-work that is practically possible is seriously lim- 
ited. The burden of codrdinating the teaching of the several 
_ departments—a burden which ought to be shouldered by the pro- 
_ fessors in mutual conference—has to be taken up by each student 
for himself. The result is often disappointing—an addled mind 
in the candidate rather than a coherent one. Current pedagogic 
ideals are controlled by an exaggerated estimate of the thinking 
which an ordinary student can be left to achieve successfully 
without professorial guidance. So he is left to accomplish 
quickly for himself what is often beyond his unaided power ever 
to achieve—the fusing of diverse and (as it appears to him) 
mutually disparate lines of teaching; and intelligent growth in 
the mind that is presupposed in his prospective ordination vows. 

The blame for this evil obviously does not lie with our pro- 
fessors, but with the method of their selection. This method as- 
signs to a heterogeneous group of academic specialists a practical 


_ task which requires for its success a drastic subordination of 


specialties to a common and very practical aim. That each pro- 
fessor should be a master in his own line is certainly true; but it 
is equally important that he should have acquired the art of work- 


_ ing in visible accord with his fellow professors for a practical 


end. And this end cannot be promoted with the highest success 
so long as each department is a sort of closed circle, sufficient 
unto itself. Division of labour is necessary, but so is effective 
team-work, for the training of faithful and clear-eyed priests. 


| 
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But we must reckon with a difficulty which is likely to occur 
to some at least of my readers. It is said that a pedagogic 
method which looks to training all the students in conformity to 
one pattern mind is certain to induce narrowness of thinking and 
outlook, whereas largeness of vision and breadth of mind are es- 
sential to the equipment of successful spiritual leaders. This 
objection would be valid if by the common mind here pleaded 
for were meant a narrow mind—one characterized by minute 
conformity to school shibboleths, by failure to distinguish be- 
tween the essentials of historic Christianity and the more or less 
debatable developments of doctrine and practice, by unreadiness 
to face bravely and sympathetically the problems of our time, by 
partisan mentality and outlook, and by suppression of mental 
integrity and freedom in individuals. But no such mind is either 
here defended or at all defensible. 

The mind referred to is that of the Church of God from the 
beginning, the mind postulated in our Ordinal, the catholic large- 
ness of which is greater than that of any other mind on earth. 
It is greater because derived from Christ and His Holy Spirit; 
because possessed of the truths that most clearly determine the 
“Way” of life, and the perspectives in which its problems are 
_ to be regarded and treated; and because inspired with the grand- 
est of all purposes—that of bringing men to the knowledge of, 
and desire for, their chief end. Only those who either deny or 
forget the centrality of revealed truth in sound knowledge, and 
in the guidance of human life, can consistently treat such a mind 
as narrow. Breadth of mind does not mean indeterminateness of 
conviction, nor is it consistent therewith. It means a firm grasp 
on the most central and significant things, a freedom from worry 
about side issues and provincial things, and an abounding sym- 
pathy with all men in their problems and difficulties. Needless 
to say, I maintain, and have no apology to make for maintaining, 
that “the most central and significant things,”’ the things in par- 
ticular which will be put first by a really broadminded Seminary 


‘Dame are contained i in the sacred deposit of faith, order and 
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spiritual discipline which the Catholic Church has transmitted 
from Christ and His Apostles. To be confidently assured of — 
these things, and to be preéminently concerned with their clear 
publication to men, and with their unadulterated application to’ 
the spiritual guidance of sin-laden souls, these are marks of 
broadmindedness—of the broadest intelligence and outlook to 
which Seminary professors can possibly hope to attain. 
Moreover, when the members of a Faculty attain this mind, — 
and realize that the Seminary has for its supreme purpose to _ 


minister to a determinate propaganda, one need for the common | 
benefit of men, they attain to a common mind, one which makes — 
possible and helps on effective team-work. The several profes-— 
sors will of course have diverse views concerning many things— 
especially in the filed of academic opinion. But they will all real- 
ize that the Seminary has just one thing to do, to train faithful 
priests and pastors of souls in such wise that they will be able 
to teach sound doctrine, apply sound precepts, and guide souls — ; 
home to God along the ancient Christian “ Way.” Each pro-- _ 
fessor will control his department not as a self-sufficient and in- 

dependent specialty of academic learning, but as an adjunct to 
this central and sovereign purpose. I am, of course, speaking 
of the main work of the Seminary. That, in addition to this i 
characteristic work, a sufficiently equipped Seminary will afford — 
facilities for specialized graduate study of the more purely aca- 
demic and scholarly grade, I have acknowledged. But my subject 
is ministerial training. 


IV. TWO REQUIREMENTS 


The Seminary undergraduate curriculum, if rightly ordered, 
will have very distinctive features, and will not be purely aca- .; 
demic. Its courses, severally considered, and their proportions — 
and relations in the whole, will be affected seriously by at least — . 
two considerations. 

(a) One of them is that the students are to be prepared for a 
vocation in which ability sincerely and understandingly to en- 
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gage in a propaganda of certain specific doctrines and precepts 
is imperative. And this ability is a necessary preliminary to 
ordination—necessary, that is, if the candidates are not to be 
plunged into a false position, and if the Church of God is not to 
be represented in its propaganda by those who either misconceive 
its faith or are not in vital accord with it. This does not mean, 
as certain objectors allege, that the interests of truth and mental 
integrity are to be disregarded. It means simply that the ma- 
chinery of the Church’s propaganda—and the Seminary is a vital 
adjunct of that machinery—presupposes on the part of its ad- 
ministrators sufficient previous enquiry, honestly and freely pur- 
sued ; and it presupposes that this enquiry has resulted in sincere 
and assured conviction that the Church’s propaganda is both true 

and vital to human welfare. In brief, it presupposes that within 
the Church’s prescribed doctrine and practice, each ordinand will 
have passed from the stage of truth-seeking into that of sincere 

and intelligent assurance. 

(6) The other consideration is that the spiritual equipment 
of an ordinand—his establishment in a devout life such as befits 
one who is appointed to lead others in spiritual practice—is fully 
as vital as the rest of his preparation. The average candidate, 
when he enters the Seminary, has yet to be introduced to vital 
elements of a true priestly life, and needs to be educated to per- 
ceive their supreme importance. And he has only three short 
years within which to cultivate, learn to enjoy, and become firmly 
established in, the habits which are a main stay of priestly and 
pastoral success. Obviously a well-ordered Seminary will not 
leave its students to inexperienced groping in this matter; and it 
will not rest content with provision for occasional and unsys- 
tematic spiritual addresses. It will give Ascetic Theology a 
prominent place in the curriculum, and will make provision for 
_ systematic spiritual practice on the part of the students, under 
the guidance of a really ee and inspiring master of the 
priestly life. 

The objection that to put men under spiritual discipline in 
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this way is to sap their manliness cannot be urged consistently 
by those who admit, as indeed they must if they are intelligent, 
the necessity of military discipline, like that at West Point, for 
those who are to be officers in the army. Reasonable men, when | 
they learn that high success in their chosen vocation involves the - 
possession of life-habits which as a rule cannot be sufficiently de- 
veloped and established except by submission to appropriate 
training, do not find their manliness imperilled by the discipline | 
involved. The discipline which saps manliness is such as is im-_ 
posed without justifying instruction as to its practical importance | 
and value—that is, discipline which has to be accepted blindly. — 
If the Seminary affords adequate systematic teaching concern- 
ing the priestly life, it will not encounter rebellion in prescribing 
reasonable practice in it, that is, if such discipline is under really 
wise and attractive leadership. Needless to say, incompetent, 
= partisan and narrow-minded pettiness will fail here, as it does 
in other walks of life. 


Vv: THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


Assuming, as I believe we ought, that the development of as- 
sured conviction as to the truth and value of the Church’s faith, — 
and of a well-established high spiritual life, is fundamental in : 
the preparation of men for the priesthood, this assumption neces- | 
sarily determines to an important extent the arrangement and — 
particulars of the curriculum. The propaganda aspect is, indeed, | 
at least ought to be, attended to directly in the Dogmatic and © 4 
Apologetic courses; but, if the professors in other departments _ 


are sufficiently alive to the need of team-work, they will find oc- 7 

casions for indirectly reénforcing the promotion of this aim. _ 7 

Four principal lines of preparation have to be provided for 7 

in an adequate Seminary curriculum. 

_ (a) The first of these is the personal spiritual training of 7 
candidates themselves, now sadly slighted in our Seminaries, but — - 
demanding primary attention. Ascetic Theology, which means 


simply the science of the spiritual life, should therefore have a 
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central and adequate place in the prescribed courses; and there 
should be included careful instruction in the distinctive elements 
of the priestly life. The professor of this department should 
be chosen with regard not only to his ascetic learning, but also 
to his competence as a wise and inspiring disciplinary leader in 
spiritual practice. This department should not be reduced to a 
mere adjunct of Moral Theology; but should have its own pre- 
scribed courses, examinations and marks. 

(b) The second line is an effective and practical introduction 
to the learning which is needed by a Christian teacher and propa- 
gandist. Of these Dogmatic and Moral Theology exhibit com- 
prehensively, and in coherent order, the elements of truth and 
duty which it is the minister’s business to teach and apply to the 
needs of souls. Unhappily, Moral Theology is apt to be taught 
only in the reduced form of theoretical ethics; and, as a result, 
the majority of our clergy handle moral questions as anatenr 
individualists instead of as masters of moral knowledge. Of. 
equal centrality because essential to the preacher’s authoritative 
confirmation and illustration of the Church’s doctrinal and moral 
teaching, are the Biblical Departments of the Old and New 
Testaments. Their importance is too generally recognized to 
require emphasis here. Around these most central departments 
have to be gathered certain indispensable adjuncts, such as Church 
History, Apologetics, and (for scholarly students) Hebrew. 
Greek will usually have been studied elsewhere. 

(c) The third line has to do with priestcraft, or the knowl- 
edge and arts which will guide a minister in correct performance 
of his professional duties. As an official of the Church having 
responsibilities to the Church at large, to his Anglican obedience - 
and to provincial and diocesan authority, and having derivative 
jurisdiction within his appointed cure of souls, the minister 
needs correct knowledge of the pertinent Canon Law and of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. In order to be a safe guide and pastor of 
souls, he needs preparation in Pastoral Theology, with particular | 
attention to his duties as spiritual ruler, as having to deal with 
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various types of penitents and their problems, and as leader of 
responsive souls in the higher levels of the spiritual life. For 
his preaching office he will need preparation in Homiletics, that 
is, in the various types of pulpit address—such expository, top- 
ical, didactic and monitory sermons, special instructions, medita- 
tions and spiritual addresses generally, whether with use of 
manuscript or not—and in the art of their effective delivery. 
Closely related to Homiletics is Religious Pedagogy, the general - 
previous neglect of which largely explains the poor success of 
our Sunday Schools and preparation of Confirmation candidates. 
Finally, as charged with the conduct of public worship and with | 
the sacramental and other ministrations provided for in the 
Prayer Book, every minister needs to be acquainted with and 
understand all its forms, especially the Eucharistic office, and to” 
be trained practically in correct and edifying performance of the 
Church’s rites and their ceremonial adjuncts. The more schol- 
arly study of the History of the Prayer Book, and of the science 
of Liturgics, belongs to graduate rather than to prescribed under- 
graduate study. 

In considering the branches of preparation thus far mentioned, 
two practically determining facts emerge: first, that no one of 
them can safely be left unprovided for in the prescribed courses 
of an undergraduate Seminary curriculum; and, secondly, that 
the problem of including them all, without over-straining the 
average student’s capacity to do careful and profitable work, is’ 
formidable—a problem to which I shall return. 

(d) Yet there is a fourth line of preparation, one that is being 
increasingly urged in discussions of ministerial training, and 
which certainly cannot be wisely neglected. My esteemed col- 
league, Dr. Dickinson S. Miller, has persuasively exhibited its 
claims in the Churchman for May 4, 1918. It pertains to a 
proper understanding of human nature, and of modern conditions — 
and needs. A minister may be truly devout, sufficiently learned 
in things pertaining to the message which he has to deliver, and 
well equipped in the sacred arts of his ministrations; but, if he 
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is lacking ve eneiebinnaee with the conditions of those to whom 
he is sent—conditions which determine how he can practically 
reach and influence them—the success of his ministry is certain 
to be greatly reduced. No physician could hope to succeed if 
he had not studied the human body, its diseases, and the art of 
making correct diagnoses. The application of this analogy is 
evident; and the importance of the line of preparation here re- 
ferred to cannot truly be gainsaid. 

None. the less, to enlarge the already overcrowded curriculum 
with prescribed courses in practical religious psychology, sociol- 
ogy and kindred subjects is to violate the most fundamental re- 
quirement of a curriculum—that it shall leave room for deliberate 
and thoughtful work on the part of students. Something may 
be said for the value of “cramming” on the eve of examination, 
if it is a sequel of unhurried and systematic study during the 
whole course. But when the normal routine work of students 
is converted by overcrowding into one long cram, without time 
for deliberate reflection and side reading, the curriculum plainly 
needs reconstruction and simplification. I am convinced that 
none of the studies mentioned in our first three groups can be 
safely omitted; and I do not see how more can be added to the 
prescribed curriculum without pedagogic disaster and serious 
reduction of the value of ministerial preparation. 

Happily there is a practical alternative, peculiarly available in 
the line of preparation now under consideration. It is partly in- 
cidental and partly supplementary, but informal. In almost all 
of the Seminary departments the professors have recurring op- 
portunities to furnish their students with helpful hints without 
sensibly interrupting or confusing the main thread of their lec- 
tures. This is especially true of Moral, Apologetical and Pas- 
toral Theology, and in hardly less degree of the Biblical depart- 
ments. Then too, practical experts can be invited from time to 
time to give informal and illuminating talks on the subjects 
referred to. Moreover, it has been recognized that properly 
orientated ministerial experience of a lover of men—and no one 
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else is fit for the ministry—is the only adequate “course” in 
the practical study of human nature and conditions. The func- | 

tion of a Seminary in this matter is to supply the initial orienta- 

tion. Ministerial experience itseli—the main instrument of the 
knowledge of mankind in question—cannot be supplied there. It ' 
comes only when ordination introduces the man to practical deal- 

ing with souls. Field work during Seminary days, especially — 
when, as is often the case, it is independent of immediate over- 
sight, is more apt to crystallize mistakes than to correct them. 


_ VI. THE PROBLEM OF SIMPLIFICATION 


I have emphasized at several points the danger of excessive 
complexity in the Seminary curriculum. My long and varied — 
experience (experience in every department of the Seminary) 
convinces me that this is a besetting danger, and that the majority 
of candidates are in practice deprived of reasonable time effec- 
tively to assimilate what they receive. The evil is serious, and 


the more so that many professors appear to be quite oblivious - 


of it, at all events habitually furnish courses which cannot be — 

assimilated effectively without the appropriation of study hours | 

which ought to be given to other courses. The temptation to do — 

this is naturally strongest in those subjects in which details are 

most multitudinous, especially the Biblical and Church History 

courses. Each professor rightly emphasizes the value of his own _ 

department, and his sense of its importance leads him, if his spe-_ 

cialist habit is not kept under careful control, to an excessively — 

analytical method of teaching—excessively analytical in view of | ; 

the wider requirements of the curriculum as a whole. This in ~ , 

turn causes a demand for more lecture hours, necessarily at the — 

cost of crowding other departments. - 

While the remedy for this—and remedy is really vital—de- 

| mands considerable professorial skill in application, its nature is 
sufficiently apparent. It is to reduce the amount of detail, of | 
analytical treatment, and to concentrate on the synthetic and con- _ 
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I have myself experimented on such lines in teaching the sub- 
jects most full of detail, and my experience in the Old and New | 
Testament departments was especially encouraging. Having 
found that the older method, still prevalent in some of our Semi-. 
naries, was effective neither in making the subject interesting 
nor in giving the students a comprehensive acquaintance with 
Scripture, I confined my critical introduction to a broad survey 
of results, and devoted myself mainly to giving connected out- 
lines of the arguments of the several books, with occasional 
brief samples of analytical or critical exegesis, designed to intro- 
duce the men to its methods rather than to cram their minds 
with material readily available in critical commentaries and other 
Biblical works of reference. The result was striking, both in 
waking up the students’ minds and in improving their subsequent 
canonical examinations. To go through the whole Bible analyt- 
ically is impossible within the time that can be assigned to 
Biblical courses ; and if much time is consumed in minute exegesis, 
great gaps are left in the students’ general knowledge of Scrip- 
ture. But the point I am here making is that the constructive 
method not only brings improved results, but makes it possible 
to keep the hours assigned to the Biblical departments within 
the limits that are necessary, if the other departments of the cur- 
riculum are not to be slighted. In this connection, I have already 
hinted that, important as Hebrew and Greek Biblical scholarship 
is to the Church, it cannot be successfully promoted by assuming 
in Seminary practice that all ministers must have it. For the 
purposes of normal preaching, at all events, a constructive fa- 
miliarity with all Scripture in English is more useful than schol- 
arly knowledge of the original, confined to limited sections of it. 

I have found also by experience that Church History can be 
taught effectively and interestingly, within a comparatively lim- 
ited assignment of hours, in the same way—that is, by concen- 
trating on broad outlines and on the great turning points, utilizing 
only so much detail as is necessary to bring out the significance 
of significant movements. This method certainly awakened 
fresh interest and brought improved results in my classes. 
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VII. TWO ABUSES 


My article will not be complete without some reference to the 
two evils of mistakenly conducted canonical examinations and of 
unnecessary interruptions of Seminary studies. But I have con- 
sumed so much space already that I shall have to describe them 
very briefly, at the risk of seeming to be oblivious—which I am _ 
not—of the difficulties that beset bishops and examining chap- 
lains. 

(a) The Examining Chaplains of our several dioceses are 
generally possessed of a high sense of responsibility for —s 
their appointed part in preventing the ordination of insufficiently © : 


prepared candidates. But to examine fairly, and with intelligent 

results is a peculiar art, one which is by no means always under- 

stood by successful parish priests or even by learned priests. — 
The real object of a canonical examination is to ascertain the | 
quantity and quality of the candidate’s equipment for his prospec- — 
tive ministry, and to determine whether it can safely be accepted — 
by the Church—all things considered. To this end, the proper 
course is first to find out the nature and scope of the candidate’s — 
preparation, whether Seminary or other, and to reckon with it in | 
determining the questions to be asked. It is not fair, either to — 
the man or to his Seminary, to proceed on the assumption some- 

times adopted that he must be an encyclopedic scholar and capable 

of correctly answering minute questions in any line to which the 
examiners have happened to give special attention. It is also- 
both unfair, and productive of misleading results, to open an 
examination with difficult or catch questions, calculated to “ rattle” 


: the candidate and preclude his doing justice to himself. It _ 


not the man’s nerve, but his mental equipment, positively con- 
sidered, that is to be ascertained. The opening questions should 
’ be comparatively simple and fundamental, and the man should 
be given a real chance to reveal sufficiently and positively what 
7 he knows and thinks. It is an absurdity to begin an examination 
in Dogmatics, as I have seen done, with the question, “ Recite 
the text of the first Article of Religion.” The candidate re- 
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ferred to was in fact thoroughly at home in Christian doctrine; 
but this question made him so nervous that he failed miserably 
in that subject. 

(b) It is unfair both to the candidate and to the Seminary to 
appoint a canonical examination at a date that interrupts Semi- 
nary courses—often at their climax, when their more vital ele- 
ments are being punctuated and related together in significant 
coherence. This is a frequent and serious abuse, as is also the 
appointment of ordinations in term time. Surely only a lack of 
consideration can explain the practice. If the Seminary work 
has any value, that value is conditioned to a degree by its com- 
pletion without interruption. 


VIII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although the subject of this article has led me to handle some 
_ matters that may seem irrelevant to the fundamental aim of the 
series, I trust that I have been faithful to my general plan of 
- applying and illustrating the organizing principle of all human 
; life and effort as the Christian Church has always taught it. 

I mean the principle that all shall be controlled by man’s chief 
end, “to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” The application 
of this to ministerial preparation is that its spiritual aspects, and 
the salvation of souls, shall be supremely kept in view. 

In conclusion, I wish clearly to disavow the intention of ad- 
versely criticizing any particular Seminary. The limitations in 
current methods to which I have referred are too widespread to 
; be distinctly associated with any one institution or body of pro- 

fessors; and the Faculty to which I am proud to belong is ear- 
. nestly seeking to meet its responsibilities as effectively as possible. 


Moreover, I am not so rash as to claim that I have said the last 
word concerning the difficult problems involved. If I have in 
any way contributed to their successful treatment, I am content. 
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PRIMITIVE SYMBOLISM IN THE BREAKING 
OF BREAD 


By Cuarves LemMuet Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When a musical instrument is sounded it gives out a tone of 
a certain pitch; but with that fundamental tone it sounds forth, — 
also, overtones of other pitches. The sound we hear is a blend 
to which each overtone makes its own peculiar gift. The more 
overtones an instrument produces the richer its tone. The over- 
tones have clothed the naked fundamental with a texture soft, 
rich, and radiant. 

So it is with words. They draw their overtones from every 
age and from all the folk who use them. A word is vivid, not 
in what it denotes, but in what it connotes. In a language no- 
longer spoken the words have no overtones. We call it dead. 

Now a sacrament is like a word. Both have a physical side; 
the word is a bodily sound, the sacrament is a bodily act. Both 
convey an inward and spiritual meaning. By words we talk to 
one another. By sacraments God talks to us and we to Him. 
So a sacrament is a divine word; and, like other words, it has its 
overtones. As long as religion lives its sacraments will go on 
enriching themselves in overtones and gathering meaning from 
every age and every nation. 

The science of grammar is cursed with purists who would | 
fall upon a word and strip it of all its wealth of connotations, — 
leaving it half dead. Theology, also, has its purists. The theo-— 
logical purist cannot rest until he has stripped off all connotations _ 
from a sacrament and found what he holds to be its essence. But 
in so doing he has killed it, it has become a mere form. The — 
eighteenth century, perhaps, saw this purism at its height; and | 
most significantly the theologians of that period preferred to 
call the Christian rites, not sacraments, but ordinances. © _ 
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All this we should keep clearly in mind in considering the sig- 
nificance of the sacrament of the altar. Of the great fundamental 
tone which it sounds there has never in all the ages of the Church 
been any question; that in it Christ is really present and by it 
he imparts himself to those who partake. 
prehend its full significance until we have also caught its over- 
tones, the symbolism with which it has been clothed in every age. 
So it is the purpose here to discuss the symbolism which the first 
Christian century discerned in the Breaking of Bread. 

There can be no sort of question that this sacrament assumed 
at once the central place in the worship of the Fellowship.’ Be- 
ginning at Emmaus on the evening of the resurrection day the 
faithful celebrated the rite upon all the occasions of common 
worship. When, later, the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
described the Community, the Breaking of Bread was one of the 
four features of its life which he thought noteworthy. This, he 
tells us, they performed every day. (Acts II, 42, 46.) 

In view of this it is little short of amazing that we find so 
little comment on the meaning of the rite. One or two significant 
passages in the Epistles of Paul are all that we have in the canon- 
ical writings. The Gospel according to Saint John, so full of 
the philosophy of the faith, does not even record the institution 
of the sacrament. Evidently the early Christians were so much 
of one mind about its meaning that instruction was felt to be 
needless. So our problem, which the scarcity of material makes 

1In Apostolic times the term Fellowship (xoiwwrla) seems to have been 
used alternatively with Assembly or Church (é«xAnola) to designate the body 
of believers. It is a fair conjecture that xo:wwrla was used while the disciples 
continued to affiliate with the other Jews, and that they brought éxxAnela (lit. 
“that called out”) into use along with the other term after they had with- 
drawn from the synagogue. 
designate their assembly in its corporate character, as distinguished from 
the synagogue. In the view of some students the Eucharist was at first 
identical with the Agapé and was without sacramental, or even ritual, sig- 
In note 12 I have stated the objections to this theory and the rea- 
sons for maintaining that the sacramental significance was primitive. See, 
also, note 4, infra. 


But we cannot com- 


They would then naturally seek some term to 
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difficult, is also made easy. For we may be quite sure that 
whatever data we have is to be relied upon as expressing the 
mind of the whole Christian Community at that particular time. 
Any connotation or interpretation of the sacrament which we 
may gather from an early writing represents, we may be sure, 
not the individual notion of the writer, but the common consent 
of all. 

To say that the writings, canonical and patristic, embodied the 
common consent of the believers is not to deny the genius or 
originality of the writers. They did, no doubt, react upon and. 
mold the mind of the Church. But modern criticism has, it 
would seem, overstressed their place in the development of Chris- 
tian thought. The opinions often held, for example, that Paul 
was the originator of the concept of justification by faith, or that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel first identified Jesus with the 
Logos, would seem on their face to be highly improbable. Such_ 
things do not happen in our present day experience, and we have 
no reason to suppose that they happened in the first century. 
He who evolves a system of philosophy or theology out of whole | 
cloth we put down for a crank. The religious genius is a od 
precisely because he thinks the thought of his own time, only 
thinks it more clearly. Even Jesus, who was, humanly speak-— 
ing, the greatest genius of them all, built upon the religious con-_ 
sciousness of his own time and race. That we should — 
supposed the apostles and early fathers to have done otherwise is — 
due solely to the scarcity of our materials, whereby we are pre- 
vented from reconstructing the background of their thought. It 
is assumed, therefore, in this discussion that the extant writings 
may be relied upon as milestones marking the course of thought — 
of the whole body. 

First of all come the accounts of the institution of the sacra 
ment. These we may take at their full face value. There is, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that they represent substantially the | 
words of our Lord. In this matter, from the first the very core’ 


of the Christian worship, tradition would cherish every detail. 
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But even were it otherwise, our problem is to get at the interpre- 
tation of the early community, and that interpretation would, of 
course, be based upon the language as the disciples remembered 
it. So that in any event the thing of importance for this inquiry 
is the language as remembered and recorded. 

Of accounts of the Last Supper we have four. If we accept 
the fair consensus of modern scholars these may be dated roughly 
as follows: the account of Paulin his letter to the Corinthians 
(I Cor. XI, 23-26), written A.D. 54-59; Mark (XIV, 22-25), 
written A.D. 65-70; Luke (XXII, 17-20), written A.D. 70-80; 
Matthew (XXVI, 26-29), written A.D. 80-90. 

In comparing the phraseology of these accounts we may note, 
first of all, that the accounts of Paul and of Mark derive from 
different traditions. Paul does not mention that the apostles 
partook, nor does he relate the prophecy of death. Mark omits 
the injunction of Jesus to “do this unto my remembrance.” 
Upon this point we have, also, the express affirmation of Paul 
that he received his account “of the Lord.” By this he evi- 
dently means to affirm, not that he speaks independently of 
tradition and by pure revelation, but that the tradition which he 
relates has been certified to him by inspiration from on high, as 
against some other tradition then current. 

The accounts of the other evangelists are very evidently de- 
rived from Mark; although, if we accept as authentic Lu. 19 b, 
20, he compiled his record from both sources. 

We have, then, two independent traditions. Between them are 
_ important differences. But the similarities are no less striking. 
For we find that both versions employ not only identical words, 
but similar grammatical constructions. 

Both accounts use the verb «Ada, “to break.” For this word 
many synonyms existed. The New Testament writers used 


andxatdyvum. Either of these might have been em- 


ployed in this context. The verb “Ad is, however, used for 
the Breaking of Bread, not only in each of these accounts, but 


21 Cor. XI, 23. 


| 
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throughout the New Testament; and what is more significant, it 
is not used in any other context. 
There is one apparent exception, in the account of the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes. But this exception is, in fact, of the 
‘sort that proves the rule; for all the accounts of this miracle 
employ the same phraseology, not only of the breaking, but of _ 
the blessing and giving of the bread, as in the account of the Last ; 
-Supper.* Obviously the evangelists purposed to teach that this 
miracle prefigured the sacrament. 
Another noteworthy word used in all the narratives is 
 ebyapioréw ,* “to give thanks.” The classical Greek usage is 
yap éyw, and this occurs several times in the New Testament.® 
verb is alsoemployed.® Yet all the narratives of 
the Last Supper use evyapiotéw, to the exclusion of the other 
‘synonyms. 


3 Matt. XIV, 19, and XV, 36; Mark VIII, 6; Luke IX, 16. 
4Both «xAdw and evdxapwréw gradually acquired a technical meaning to 

which they were restricted. We have stated the beginnings of this process as 

to KAdw. Its derivative xAdows (breaking) became restricted to the phrase 

Breaking of Bread, the first name for the sacrament. Another derivative, 
wddoua (that which is broken), was used to designate the broken bread of a 
the sacrament. (Didaché, Chap. IX. See also XIV, 20, and XV, 37.) See | 
. also note 12, infra, especially with reference to the primitive meaning of the _ 

phrase Breaking of Bread. 
A similar process took place with edxapiréw (to give thanks). It is 
possible that the word had already in the time of the apostles begun to take 
on a technical meaning of giving thanks in the sacrament. Such seems to 
have been its meaning in the following passages: “ If thou bless with the 
spirit (i.e., ‘in a tongue’) how shall he that filleth the place of the un- 
learned say, Amen, at thy giving of thanks (evxaporig).” (I Cor. XIV, 16.) 
“For all things are for your sake that the thanks xdps (translated ‘grace’ 
in Auth. and Rev. Vers.) being multiplied the more may cause the thanks- 
giving (rv evxapwrlary) to abound unto the glory of God.” (II Cor. IV, 15.) 
There are several other passages in the gospels, in which this meaning is 
possibly, though not necessarily, indicated. At any rate, the usage had be- 
come established by the time of the Didaché, for we read: “ Now concern- 
ing the Thanksgiving epi ebxaprlas —Eucharist) thus give thanks (or 
thus celebrate the Eucharist).” Chap. IX. 
5Luke XVII, 9; Acts II, 47; I Tim. I, 12; II Tim. I, 3. 
6 Matt. XI, 25; Luke II, 38; Luke X, 21. 
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Both accounts speak of “a cup,” neither says “he took wine.” 
Both speak of “the covenant.’’ Other verbal similarities will 
also be noted. 

In general construction, as well, the two accounts are strikingly 
similar, such as in the use of participles and the position of 
phrases. The order in which the acts are related is the same,— 
first the loaf, then the cup. In short the resemblances can hardly 
be accidental. 

If the differences between the narratives of Paul and Mark 
are sufficient to warrant ascribing them to independent traditions, 
the resemblances are certainly striking and call for explanation. 
If any narrative is copied from another, or if two narratives are 
copied from a common original, we expect to find agreement 
both in the general idea and in particular phraseology and vocab- 
ulary. If two narratives of the same event come of wholly 
unrelated antecedents, we expect to find more or less discrep- 
ancies in the general idea, and complete dissimilarity in phraseol- 
ogy and vocabulary. Such discrepancies are particularly marked 
as between Paul and the other writers of the New Testament 
canon. Paul’s independence is evidenced quite as much in his 
vocabulary as in his theology. As between the accounts of 
Paul and Mark, therefore, we should expect to find, even if both 
followed the same tradition, striking differences of verbiage— 
and much the more should we expect such differences if (as 
appears to be the case) they are following independent tradi- 
tions. On the contrary, what we do find is important differences 
in the general trend of the narrative; but unexpected similarity 
of phraseology and verbiage. 

The explanation perhaps is that the words of institution in 
the Last Supper had already become a formula, which was re- 
peated, with local variations, at every celebration of the Breaking 
of Bread, and that the two versions represent variants in usage 
between different Christian congregations. 

The narratives of the Last Supper and traditions as to the 
words of the Master upon that occasion which were current in 
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the early Church are of the utmost value in getting at the early 
symbolism of the sacrament; for traditions, like mirrors, tell 
us more of those who hold them than they do of that of ani : 
they themselves are formed. . 

Another source of information is the form of service of the . 
Breaking of Bread, or the Thanksgiving (evyapior/a), as it had 
then come to be called. Justin Martyr, who wrote about 150 
A.D., gives us of this a simple and beautiful picture.’ iar, 

“And on the day called the day of the Sun all who live in 
city or country gather in one place and the records of the apostles, _ 
or the writings of the prophets, are read, as long as time permits: 
then, when the reader has ceased, the one presiding * verbally 
instructs and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. sho 
we all rise together and pray. . . . Having ended the prayers we 
salute one another with a kiss. There is then brought to the one _ j 
presiding over the brethern bread and a cup of wine mixed with 
water ; and he taking them gives praise and glory to the Father — 
of the Universe, through the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and offers thanks at considerable length for our being 
counted worthy to receive these things at his hands. And when 
he has concluded the prayers and thanksgivings all the people _ 
present express their assent by saying, Amen. . . . Those who 
are called by us deacons then give to each of those present to - 
partake of the bread and wine mixed with water over which the ~ 
thanksgiving was pronounced, and to those who are absent they _ 
carry away a portion.” 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles gives us some of the ; 
stated prayers and thanksgivings which were used in this serv- 
ice.” Although the Teaching does not so state, it appears prob-— 

7 First Apology, Chaps. 65 and 67. 

86 mpoecrGs. Justin is writing for Pagans and this probably accounts for 
the use of the descriptive words “reader” and “ president” instead of titles. 
There is no reason for supposing that there was a rank or office of President. 

® Two of these are given in this article: for the rest see Didaché, Chap. 


X. The Didaché, or “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” discovered in 1873, 
has come to be regarded as one of our most valuable sources of information 
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able, for the reasons already stated, that our Lord’s words of 
institution were also used, just as they were later used in all 
the liturgies which have come down to us.*° There were also 
extemporaneous prayers and thanksgivings.” 

Such was the Last Supper, as it was remembered and re- 
counted in the early Church, the solemn Breaking of Bread and 
Thanksgiving,** wherein the Community proclaimed the Lord’s 
death until he should come. 


for the history of the post-apostolic Church. .It was very highly regarded | 
by the early fathers and frequently quoted by them. The best authorities 
place it between 100 and 125 A.D. If it was written as late as 125 it must 
have originated in a very backward community, for it discloses a stage of 
development much more primitive than the Ignatian Epistles or, perhaps, than — 
the Gospel according to John. There were still those who prophesied and 
spoke with tongues, and itinerant apostles are mentioned. The society de- 
picted does not seem to differ essentially from that of apostolic times. The 
community for which is was written is thought to have been Jewish Chris- 
tian, since that element in the Church was notably conservative. 

10 The earliest complete liturgy extant appears to be that contained in the 
eighth book of the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles. This liturgy contains 
the words of institution (Chap. XII). The general consensus is that the 
eighth book of the Constitutions, in its present form, dates from the fourth 
century. The liturgy which it contains is, however, undoubtedly older. It 
bears evidence of having been written at a time when Christianity was out- 
lawed, hence not later than the third century. For the liturgy contains the 
following references to persecution: “ We further pray Thee, O Lord, for the 
king and all in authority, for the whole army, that they may be peaceable 
towards us”; “We further beseech Thee for those in banishments, for 
those in prison”; “Let us pray for those that persecute us for the name 
of the Lord, that the Lord may pacify their anger and scatter their wrath 
against us.” 

There seems, also, to be an allusion to the liturgical use of the words of 
institution in the following passage from Justin Martyr (about 150 A.D.). 
“We have been taught that the food which is blessed by the prayer of the 
word which comes from him, and from which our flesh and blood by trans- 
mutation are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh.” 

11“ Then we all rise together and pray, and as we before said, when our 
prayer is ended, bread and wine and water is brought and the one presiding 
likewise offers prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability. Jus. Mar., 
Second Apology, Chap. 67. “Permit the prophets to give thanks as much 
as they desire.” Didaché, Chap. X. 

12In the Didaché Breaking of Bread is synonymous with Eucharist. We 
read (Chap. 14), “ But every Lord’s Day do ye gather yourselves together and 
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How, now, did they regard this solemn act of theirs? What 
overtones of faith did their devotion catch? What symbolism 
did their teaching see or imply in it? 
break bread and make thanksgiving (xAdcare dprov xa 
having confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure.” Also 
in chapter 9, “ Now concerning The Thanksgiving thus give thanks (repli rfjs 
otrw first concerning the cup... and 
the broken bread (mept roi k\dopuaros).” The use of the word «Adcywa in con- 
nection with directions for celebrating the edxapuwrla makes it certain that the 
Eucharist and the Breaking of Bread were the same rite. See also note 4, 

The view is held by some critics, however, that the Breaking of Bread 
originally referred to an ordinary meal, or to the Agapé, and not to the 
Eucharist. This does not appear tenable for the following reasons. In the 
first place, the phrase was not, so far as is known, in use at the time as an 
“equivalent for eating. Although frequent mention is made in the gospels of 
eating and meals, this phrase is never employed, not even in the Third 
Gospel, which is presumably from the same pen as the Acts. (The apparent 
exception in the miracle of the loaves is explained elsewhere.) On the other 
hand, wherever the phrase occurs in the Acts and the Epistles, it may be 
given, and in some instances must be given, a ritual significance. (This 
would not only bar out the idea of a common meal, but also the Agapé, for 
there does not appear to have been any other religious significance to the 
Agapé than would attach to a rather ceremonious and solemn banquet of a 
Christian congregation.) For instance, in Acts II, 42, we are told, “ They 
continued steadfast in the instructions of the apostles and the Fellowship, the 
Breaking of the Loaf and the prayers. The writer would hardly go out of 
his way to tell us that they dined; nor, if he did so, would he associate it 
with sermons and prayers. Furthermore, the double use of the article 
(4 kAdows rod Aprov) indicates a particular breaking of a particular loaf, or a 
‘particular sort of bread. In the very same context it is mentioned again, 
‘this time in antithesis to the temple services: “And day by day both con- 
tinuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple and breaking bread at 


home.” (xaé’ re duodvuaddy év TG iepG, KAOvTes TE Kat’ olKov 
dprov. ) 

The clear meaning here is that the Christians observed not only the 
Jewish ritual, but a corresponding Christian rite. In Acts XX, 11, the 
Breaking of Bread took place in the midst of a religious service; and here 
again it is “the bread” which is broken. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the Breaking of Bread was, in the first 
century often, perhaps always, accompanied by the Agapé. Such a conjecture 
would account for several passages in which it would appear that there was 
‘a more substantial repast than the ritual partaking of the broken loaf; but 
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Of this question much can be learned by deduction from the 
accounts of the Last Supper and from the manner of celebrating 
the Breaking of Bread, just described, and from a few comments 
of the early writers. — 


without implying that the two were identical. (See I Cor. XI; Acts XX, 11; 
Acts XXVII, 35.) 

The passage in Acts XXVII, 35, is the enly one in which it is possible 
to read a non-ritual meaning in the phrase. This passage describes how 
Paul and his guards breakfasted at the time of their shipwreck. The nar- 
rative says: “While the day was coming on Paul besought them all that 
they would take some food; for this is for your safety; for there shall not 
one hair perish from the head of any one of you. And when he had said 
this and taken bread (or a loaf), he gave thanks to God in the presence of 
all; and he brake it and began to eat. Then were they all of good cheer and 
themselves, also, took food.” The text does not say that he gave the guards 
of the bread which he had broken. On the contrary the narrative pictures 
Paul as doing something apart from them and “ in their presence,” as though 
they watched him until he had finished. Even in the eating they are not 
joined. Paul “broke and ate” and then they “also took food.” The ex- 
planation seems to be that before the meal Paul and his companion performed 
the Christian rite. 

It is argued by those who maintain the origin of the Breaking of Bread 
out of an ordinary meal that, if the writer of Acts II intended to attach a 
ritual significance to the phrase, he was reading back into that early period 
the custom and significance that were current when he wrote. Such interpre- 
tation might be possible, if the passage in Acts II stood alone. But the 
references in Acts XX and XXVII are embedded in what scholars agree to 
be the oldest portion of the book, the narrative of an eye-witness, written 
probably not long after the happening of the events narrated. These 
passages corroborate the evidence in First Corinthians and make it certain 
that the phrase, Breaking of Bread, had ritual significance, and that the rite 
which it described had sacramental value, at least as early as the year 55. 
The reference in Corinthians, furthermore, indicates that the sacramental 
character of the rite was then unquestioned. Paul’s argument is not theo- 
retical, but practical. He does not labor the sacramental character of the 
rite, but assumes it. He tells the Corinthians, not that they have failed to 
understand the sacrament, but that they have profaned it. He appeals to 
the belief in its sacred and mystical character, a belief which he as- 
sumes that they share with him, to enforce condemnation of the 
abuses with which they have surrounded it. We find, also, from 
this passage that the words of the Eucharistic formula have already taken 
on stereotyped and technical meanings. Now it is in the last degree im- 
probable that an ordinary meal could literally have undergone apotheosis in 
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The prevailing note was that of thanksgiving. Following the 
example of the Master, the early Christians made the giving of 
thanks a preéminent part of the rite; and began very early to 

call it The Thanksgiving. They rendered thanks for God’s re- 
_vealing of himself throughout the history of his chosen people and 
finally in the great redemptive act of his Son. They remembered 
also their own daily blessings and gave thanks for all men. 

There was also the element of commemoration. In the tradi- 
tion recorded by Paul the repetition of the Supper was enjoined 
upon the disciples “unto remembrance of me,” and Paul adds, 
“For as often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till he come.” In the Marcan narrative this 

element is supplied by the words “ nevermore drink I of the fruit 
of the vine, until that day whenever I drink it new with you in 
the kingdom of God.’ Beyond doubt this had an eschatological 
significance. Whatever the Master may have intended, the di- 
sciples expected that Jesus would soon return “and all the holy 
angels with him,” and that the faithful, with this aid from on 
high, would overthrow the power of Rome and establish on 
earth a kingdom of righteousness. Till then this sacred meal 
should be for them the pledge of allegiance. As this hope faded, 
or was postponed, the idea of memorial dropped into the back- 
ground, and it is practically unnoticed by the early writers. But 
it was not entirely lost. We find it again, although without 
eschatological significance, in this passage from Justin Martyr 


the space of twenty or twenty-five years, and that without any controversy 
or objection on the part of the anti-Pauline party. (See, also, articles 
“ Agapé” and “ Eucharist” in Hastings Enc. of Religion and Ethics.) 

Says B. W. Bacon, a Protestant and somewhat radical historian, in Jesus 
and Paul, “ The ‘ gospel,’ so far as it found visible expression, was embodied, 
after the manner of ancient religion, not in books, but in symbolic ritual. 


Christianity consisted in the ordinances and their interpretation. . .. The 
Nazarenes, or Christians, were the people who practiced the rites of baptism 
and the Supper. . . . Such, then, was the true ‘beginning of the gospel.’ The 


sacraments came first, the literature afterward. It grew up around the sacra- 
ments, interpreting and enforcing their lessons. The first disciples did not ap- 
peal, as we do, to two witnesses, the Spirit and the Word, but to three: the 
Spirit outpoured from Heaven and the Water and the Blood.” 


| 
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in the middle of the second century:** “The offering of fine 


flour (in the Jewish ritual) was a type of the bread of the 
Eucharist, which our Lord Jesus Christ commanded us to offer. 


for a memorial of the passion undergone by him on behalf of 
men, who are being cleansed in soul from all evil.” 

Another element involved in the Breaking of Bread was that 
of spiritual nourishment. The use of the bread and wine in- 
evitably suggested the thought of food from on high. Thus, 
the writers of the synoptic gospels made the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes prefigure the Last Supper. The Didaché expresses 
the same idea:** “But after ye are filled (7.e., after partaking 
of the eucharist and probably of the agapé that seems to have at 
that time accompanied it), thus give thanks—‘ Thou gavest food 
and drink to men for their enjoyment, that they may give thanks 
to Thee; but to us thou didst freely give spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal through thy Servant.’”’ 

In the Fourth Gospel we find a further development of this 
idea. Till then the nourishment had been conceived as spiritual. 
The fourth evangelist objectifies it and makes it consist in eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Christ. We find Christ speak- 
ing of himself as the heavenly manna.** “I am the living bread 
which came down out of heaven; if any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever. Yea, and the bread which I will give is 
my flesh . . . except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood ye have not life in yourselves.” 

The same idea was expressed by Ignatius early in the second 
century.*® 

13 Dialog with Trypho, Chap. 41. 

14 Chap. IX. 

15 John IV, 35, 48-58. Much controversy has waged as to in how far 
the discourses recorded in this gospel are the words of Jesus and how far 
of the writer. In our interest over this question we are prone to judge the 
worth of the gospel by what we conclude as to its verbal accuracy. We often 
forget that, whether or not it correctly reports the words of Jesus, and 


perhaps all the more if it does not do so, it is of priceless value as a mirror 


to the ideas of the early Church. 
16“ They (the Docetic heretics, who denied the reality of Jesus’ human 


— 


The process of objectifying the nourishment accorded in the 
sacrament is carried one step further by Justin Martyr, writing 
about 150 A.D. “ Not as common bread and common drink = 
we receive these; but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
having been made flesh by the word of God, had both flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so likewise have we been taught that 
the food which is blessed by the prayer of the word which comes 
from him, and from which our flesh and blood by transmutation 
are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was oneal 
flesh.” ** 

In the physiology of the ancients the blood was the seat of the | 
life principle. It was not only the vivifying agent, but also, 
like Weismann’s germ plasm, was thought to contain the essence 
of all individual characteristics. In primitive races the blood of 
a warrior is thought to bestow courage on one who drinks it. 
In the Mosaic law it was commanded: “ Only be sure that thou 
eat not the blood; for the blood is the life; and thou shalt not eat 
the life with the flesh.”** This injunction was laid upon va 
Hebrews, not for sanitary reasons, but that they might not ac- 
quire the nature of a beast. For by eating the life of the animal 
one acquired its characteristics, became bestial. Conversely, by 
partaking of the blood of Christ the worshiper “by transmuta-_ 
tion” received some share in the divine nature. 

But more than all else, this sacrament was to the primitive 
Church the symbol and pledge, or rather itself the bond, of Fel-— 
lowship. Baptism and all the other rites might be performed in 
private,—this always in the assembly. This idea finds expression 
particularly in the writings of Paul, and for that reason some > 
nature) abstain from the eucharist, because they confess not the eucharist 
to be the flesh of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who suffered for our sins and 
whom the Father, of His goodness, raised up. Those, therefore, who speak 
against this gift of God incur death in the midst of their disputes” (t.¢., 
incur death by failure to eat the bread of life). Epistles to the Smyrneans, 
Chap. VII. 


17 Justin Martyr, First Apology, Chap. 66. 
18 Deut. XII, 23. 
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critics have held that it originated with him. We shall strive 
later to show that, though developed by him, it was inherent from 
the first. The origin and development of this idea will be shown 
in more detail when we come to consider the symbolism of the 
Loaf. 

So much for the ideas involved in the concept of the sacrament 
asa whole. But was there not also significance in the Loaf and 
the Cup taken separately ? 

Let us consider first the Cup. “This,” said Jesus, “is my | 
blood of the (new) covenant, which is poured out for many.” 

We have here the idea of sacrifice. Now, to the modern mind 
sacrifice always connotes propitiatory or expiatory sacrifice ; and 
we have been wont to apply that meaning here. But in the an- 
cient world not all sacrifice, in fact very little of it, was for 
expiation. The primitive notion of sacrifice was a gift to satisfy 
the hunger of the god. The god, being pleasantly filled, would 
be in good humor and disposed to grant a request. There was 
also present in some forms of sacrifice the notion of ceremonial 
cleansing, usually effected by sprinkling the blood or ashes of the 
victim upon the worshiper. So purified, the suppliant was pre-— 
pared to present his petition. As religion outgrew anthropo-_ 
morphism the sacrifice became more and more a symbol. With > 
the Greeks animal sacrifite was largely replaced by a libation of © 
wine or an offering of fruits. But, however changed his view, 
the ancient continued to observe the sacrifice, with something of 
these two purposes in mind, in connection with all important 
secular transactions. 

No great matter was set on foot without a sacrifice. So the 
sacrifice became essential in every treaty. Indeed the Greek word 
for treaty, o7ovdai, is the plural for o7ovdy, which signifies 
a libation, or a drink offering “ poured out.” *® 


19“ The Hebrew word which is translated da@hxn in the Septuagint is 
derived from a verb meaning ‘to cut.’ Hence the connection of dividing 
the victims with the ratification of a covenant. See Gen. XV, 918 A 
similar usage appears in Homer: ‘8pxia mlora rapetr’, lit: ‘to cut trustworthy 
oaths,’ whence the word ‘oaths’ is used of the victims sacrificed in ratifica- 
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The “blood of the covenant,” then, was the blood which rati-. 
fied the covenant, gave it binding force. Its office was like that. 
of the seal which our law requires upon a deed. Three earlier | 
covenants had God made with man, that with Noah,” that with 
Abraham” and that with Moses.** All those had been ratified 
by sacrifice. So now this new covenant should be sealed by a 
libation of the blood of Christ. 

The addition by Matthew of the words “unto release from 
sins” does not alter this meaning. It was the covenant, not the 
blood per se, which was to release us from the power of sin. 

In this symbolism the loaf had no part. To the wine alone 
did the Master refer the sealing of the covenant. Why then 
the loaf? What purpose had he, or rather what purpose did the 
primitive community see, in the use of the bread? 

In the first place we may be safe in saying that it did not repre- 
sent to the earliest Christians the flesh of Christ as against his 
blood. Jesus did not say, “This is my flesh and blood of the 
new covenant.” The idea of sacrifice was confined to the wine. 
In fact he did not use the word “ flesh” (ea@p£) at all, but “ body ” 
(c@pa). In this both the account of Mark and that of Paul 
agree, and the other synoptic gospels likewise.** The two me 
tion of a covenant or treaty. See Homer, Jliad, II, 124; III, 13, 93. So the 
Latin ‘ foedus ferire’ or ‘foedus icere’ implies striking the victim.” de 
R. Vincent, “Word Studies of the New Testament,” note to I Cor. XI, 25. 
See also Ps. L, 5: “ Gather my saints together unto me, those that have ae 
a covenant with me by sacrifice.” 

20 Gen. VIII. 20-22 and IX, 8-11. 

21Gen XV, especially verses 8 and 9, “And he said, O, Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it? And he said unto him, Take 
me an heifer, etc.” 

22 Exodus XXIV, especially verse 8: “And Moses took the blood ven 
sprinkled it on the people and said, Behold, the blood of the covenant which 


the Lord hath made with you concerning all these words.” 

23 The first use of odpt is in John VI, 53. It marks the beginning of a 
tendency, common enough afterward (for example Jus. Mar., First App., 
Chap. 66), to objectify the means of conveying the spiritual nourishment a 
the sacrament. In this respect, as in others, the Didaché is more primitive 
than the Fourth Gospel (see quotation above). 
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are in no wise interchangeable. The body includes both flesh and 
blood. Furthermore, the Greek word, c@pa, like the English, 
relates always to form, never to substance. We, for instance, 
speak of bodies of water, heavenly bodies, geometrical bodies, 
and of bodies (groups) of men. The Greek had the same usage. 

We must, therefore, seek further for the symbolism of the 
loaf, for we cannot suppose that it was without significance. 

That symbolism is probably to be found in this, that the loaf 
represented the Fellowship, the Community of the Faithful. 

During the life of Jesus his followers had been pupils, united 
only in their devotion to their teacher. The logical outcome of. 
the work of Jesus would have been the establishment of a school | 
or party like that of the Pharisees or Sadducees. The first fruit 
of the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost was the fusing of the 
group of disciples into a body, self-conscious of unity and fired 
with an intense purpose to count themselves as nothing for the 
well-being of the whole.” 


24 As is pointed out by C. A. Anderson Scott, “ What Happened at Pente-_ 
cost” in The Spirit, the early disciples manifested the results of Pentecost 
in a wonderful spirit of loyalty. The little group chose to designate them- 
selves as } xowwvla, The Community, or better The Fellowship. “There is 
reason. to think that in the Acts and the Epistles the word not infrequently 
bears an absolute significance which corresponds to a specific element in the 
primary consciousness of the nascent church. The earliest instance of its 
use is found in connection with the narrative of Pentecost in Acts II, 42, 
as now read by the critical editions, ‘They were steadfastly adhering to the 
teaching of the Apestics and to the Fellowship, to the Breaking of Bread 
and the prayers’... The intense reality with which this oneness was 
felt is indicated in pm IV, 32: ‘the multitude of those that believed had 
but one heart and one soul.’ . . . Turning to St. Paul we find that both the 
reality and the importance of this new thing were clearly apprehended by him. 
And he gives it the same name, Koinonia. He reminds the Corinthians for. 
their comfort that it is a ‘ faithful’ God who has called them (with an 
‘effectual calling’) into the Fellowship of Christ. And by this he means, 
not the companionship of Christ but the Fellowship belonging to and named 
after him. . . . And this Fellowship became in turn the organ of the Spirit, 
and so an extension of the Incarnation, to which it was only natural, ere many 
years had passed, to give the description ‘Body of Christ.’ With incredible 
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They constituted, indeed, a beloved community, which, though © 
loose-knit and inchoate as to government, and not yet applying © 
to itself the name Church, was nevertheless an organism of tre-_ 
mendous vitality and intensely conscious of its unity. That 
unity was for them so real that the Fellowship of the Spirit 
became the Body of Christ. This Body, it seems, was what they 
had in mind in the symbolism of the bread, or rather of the loaf,”® 
and it was to this Body that they considered the Master to have 
referred in the Last Supper. - 

For, as the loaf is made of many grains of wheat brought to- 
gether into one, so is the Fellowship formed of the gathering of 
the faithful; and as in the sacrament the loaf is broken and of- 
fered, so must the Fellowship suffer tribulation and present itself 


to be a reasonable, holy and living sacrifice. _ 


For this view there are several reasons. In the first place we © 
find that in the celebration of the sacrament but one loaf was 
provided, from which all partook. Says Paul, “ We all partake - 
of the one loaf.” ** This custom is, also, mentioned by Ignatius, — 
in the following passages: “Obey the bishop and the presbytery 
with an undivided mind, breaking one and the same loaf, which 
is the medicine of immortality and the antidote to prevent us 
from dying, but that we should live forever in Jesus Christ.” ** 


’ : boldness Paul seems in one passage (I Cor. XII, 12) to identify this, the 
; corporate body of believers, with Christ himself.” 

The spirit of unity was evidenced by community of property. This feature 
persisted among the early Christians for a considerable time. We find it — 
admonished in the Epistle of Barnabas (written probably in Egypt during ; 
the last quarter of the first century) : “ Have all things in common with your 
neighbor, and call no things your own; for if you are partakers in common 
of things which are incorruptible, how much more of those things which are 
corruptible.” (Chap. XIX.) 

25 The reason for preferring “loaf” is that it corresponds with the word 
used in connection with the wine, which is rorjpiur and not olvos. A “loaf” 
carries out the idea that some particular object was used in both instances. 


Furthermore, the context states that “ he broke it.” What did he break? Not — 


bread in general, but a particular loaf. 
267 Cor. X, 17. 
27 Epistle to the Ephesia 


ns XX. Probably 


written in the first quarter of 
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_ Even as late as the fourth centur y we find that the same custom 
persisted: “ For there is one flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
his blood which was poured out for us is one; one loaf also is 
broken to all, and one cup is distributed among all.” ** 

Furthermore, in all the narratives of the Last Supper it is the 
breaking of the loaf, and not the partaking of it, that was re- 

garded as important. In none of the narratives, except that of 
Matthew, is it stated that the disciples partook of the bread. So 

‘important was the act of breaking that it gave its name to the 

Such seems to be the construction to be given the words of 
Paul to the Corinthians :*° ‘‘ The loaf which we break, is it not a 
fellowship of the body of Christ? Seeing that we who are many 
are one loaf, one body; for we all partake of the one loaf.” 

We seem to have the same thought in the Didaché:* “ And 
concerning that which is broken * (thus give thanks) : We thank 
thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge which thou madest 
known to us through Jesus, thy servant; to Thee be the glory 
forever. Even as this Which is Broken (t0 eAdowa) was scat- 


three recensions: a shorter and longer Greek version and a Syriac version. 
There has been long argument as to the priority and dates of these versions 
- as to what, if any, of the epistles were genuine. It is now agreed that 
the shorter Greek version is the earliest, that the longer Greek version was 
= in the fourth century, and the Syriac recension later still. It is the 


ie second century. The so-called Episties of Ignatius have come to us in 


opinion of most authorities that eight of the epistles (including those cited 

here) are genuine in the shorter form and were written about I10 to 120 
A.D. (See Art. “ Ignatius” by H. T. Andrews in Enc. Brit. 11th Edition.) 

28 Epistle of Ignatius to the Philade'phians, enlarged version, Chap. IV. 

As the passage quoted occurs in the longer version (written about the fourth 

century) and not in the ccrresponding chapter of the short original version, 
the custom must have existed at the time of writing the enlarged version. 

29C. A. Anderson Scott, “What Happened at Pentecost” in The Spirit. 

It should not be inferred from this that the early Christians did not partake 

of the bread; but only that the Breaking seems to have been the act of 


greatest significance. 
Cor. X, 16-17. 
31 Chap. IX. 


32 7d 
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tered over the hills and being gathered together became one, so 
let thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth | 
into thy Kingdom.” 

In the thought of Paul this sacrament becomes the nexus which 
brings all believers into union with God in the person of Christ 
and hence into union with one another, so that the Fellowship 
becomes, in a very real sense, the Body of Christ. This idea of. 
a mystical union finds expression throughout the writings of 
Paul, and especially in his first letter to the Corinthians. 

This concept seems to have developed among Hellenistic Chris- 
tians. It is impossible to escape the inference that we have here 
an idea related to the mystery religions. They, too, had sacra-— 
ments, or as they called them “mysteries,” in which the god 
was conceived as taking the worshiper in some sense into unity 
with himself. And Paul calls the Breaking of Bread the Chris-— 
tian mystery and expressly relates it to the heathen mysteries" 
(I Cor. X, 14-22). The persons to whom Paul was writing 
were mostly converts from the mystery religions. It is ae 
incredible that, if Paul had intended to convey the idea that the 
Christian sacrament was not analogous to the heathen sacramental _ 
meals, he should have failed to point out the distinction. He, 
therefore, plainly teaches that this sacrament effects a real par- 
ticipation in the Divine Life. 

The idea of a relationship to the mystery religions is not so 
repugnant as it appears to be at first sight. Whatever the cor- 
ruptions and excesses of the mystery religions—and these have 
probably been exaggerated by the zeal of disputants of other 
faiths—they represented, beyond question, all that there was of 
religion in the Greek and Roman world of that day. The state 
cult had become a mere poetic fancy, beautiful but cold as the 
statues of its gods. Philosophy was a formula, lifeless as a 
mummy. The mysteries alone sought to satisfy the craving of 
the human heart for union with the divine. 

From these cults the early Community was largely recruited. 
Coming from them the converts would be prone to see something © 
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of good in their former religious life. They would probably 
regard their former faith as a feeble, misguided groping after 
the truth, which now they had found in its fulness. At any rate 
their former conceptions would still lie in the background of 
their thinking. That which had been their dearest hope in the 
mysteries of their former religion they now felt was assured to 
them in the Christian sacrament—communion with Deity. As_ 
said Paul to the Athenians, “ What, therefore, ye worship with- 
out comprehending, this set I forth unto you.” 

At the hands of these Greeks the symbolism of the loaf as _ 
representing the unity of the Fellowship became the mystery of 
the union of the human with the divine. So Paul could say, 
“We who are many are one loaf, one body; for we all partake 
of the one loaf,” and, “ Ye are the body of Christ and severally 
members thereof.” 

Turning now to the symbolism of the Cup, we find that the 
idea of unity which centered in the Loaf came also to the Cup, 
although in a different way. So Paul says, in the passage just 
quoted, “ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a fellow- 
ship of the blood of Christ.” 

The key to the manner in which this symbolism developed is 
quite probably to be found in the Didaché. The eucharistic pray- 
ers contain this thanksgiving as to the cup:** “We thank Thee, _ 
our Father, for the holy vine of David, thy servant,** which © 

83 Chap. IX. 

*4 The reference te the vine of David is obscure. The context makes it 
certain that the words do not refer to Jesus, for Jesus is said to have made 7 
this vine known to them. The words must have had to do with some idea 
then current, or they would not have got incorporated into the prayer without | 
some further explanation. The idea is not met with elsewhere in early 
Christian literature, hence it would seem to have had its origin in Jewish — 
tradition. The eightieth psalm contains an allegory of Israel as the vine — 
which God brought out of Egypt and planted. This allegory was very common 
to the prophets. (Isaiah V, 1-7; Jer. II, 21 and VI, 9; Ezek. XVII, 6-8; 
Hos. X, 1.) A golden grapevine overhung one of the gates of the third 
temple (Jos. Ant. Book XV, Chap. 11). The coins of the House of Herod > 


bore a cluster of grapes, as did those of the first revolt against Rome, | 
and they are found on ancient Jewish tombstones. (Jewish Enc., Art. “Sym- | 
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thou hast made known to us through Jesus, thy servant; to thee 
be the glory forever.” 

This reference to the vine recalls to mind the discourse of the 
vine and branches related in the Fourth Gospel as of the night 
of the betrayal. These two documents were nearly contempo- 

-raneous, but the prayers contained in the Didaché were already 
traditional. It seems likely therefore that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel used this eucharistic prayer as the theme about 
which to elaborate the discourse concerning the True Vine.* If 
so, the absence in that Gospel of any other reference to the Last 
‘Supper is measurably explained. For, in this view of the case, 
the evangelist has, in place of a narrative of the supper, given his 
philosophy of it. 

bolism.”) Bearing this in mind it is very possible to construe the passage 
in the Apocalypse of John as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem: 
“And another angel came out from the altar, he that hath power over fire; 
and he called with a loud voice to him that had the sharp sickle, saying, Send 
forth thy sharp sickle and gather the clusters of the vine of the earth; for 
her grapes are fully ripe.” 

If the vine of David is the people of Israel, the use of the adjective 
“holy” in the prayer becomes clear, for Israel was “an holy people.” Israel 
is called the vine of David, perhaps because first mentioned in the psalm, 
the authorship of which was ascribed to David, perhaps also because David 
was regarded as the founder of the Hebrew kingdom and personified the 
greatness of Israel. The kingship of Israel was the “throne of David.” 

The meaning of the passage in the Didaché would consequently be this: 

“We thank Thee for having brought up the people of the Hebrews, whose 
knowledge and faith Thou madest known to us gentile Christians through 
Jesus, Thy servant.” 

85 The alternative possibility that the prayer in the Didaché was suggested | 
by the passage in John’s Gospel is not tenable for the following reasons: 
First, John’s Gospel was probably not written before the Didaché; at any 
rate it appears to have been unknown to the author of the Didaché, for the | 
latter, while quoting frequently from the other gospels, does not quote from 
John or show the slightest influence of his theology. Secondly, the eucharis-— 
tic prayers appear almost certainly not to have been composed by the author | 
of the Didaché, but to have been already in use. Thirdly, in the Didaché the 
vine is the vine of David, a conception which could not possibly be a develop-— 
ment of that of John. On the other hand, the discourse in John is not only 
a possible, but an exceedingly appropriate, allegorization upon the formula | 
in the Didaché, or rather upon an eucharistic prayer antecedent to both. 
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vine.” ** Then, inspired by this conception, the evangelist goes 


on to develop the theme, so as to transform the prosaic and an- 
cient metaphor in the eucharistic prayer into a profound allegory 
of the relation of Christ to the believer. Nowhere does his 
religious genius more strikingly manifest itself, 

If we adopt this view, then we may deduce that the cup, as 
well as the loaf, had now come to symbolize the unity of the 
Church—the loaf the unity of believers and the wine the con- 
nection between the whole body and its divine Head. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that the wine represented the 
grace of God, which, like the sap in the vine and blood in the 
body,” flows through and vivifies the whole and all of the 
branches. 

We find this thought expressed also by Ignatius: ** “‘ There 
is one cup into the unity of his blood.” 

Amid all this wealth of symbolism it ought to be apparent how 
futile is the effort, which is constantly being made, by critics and 
historians as well as by theologians, to get at the fundamental 
or primitive idea involved in this sacrament. For, in truth, 
there does not seem to have been any such single idea. The vari- 
ous ideas and symbolisms seem to have attached to it, in germ 
at least, from the first and to have developed side by side in the 
nascent thought of the Church. 


36 This would seem to solve the difficulty which has been noted by all 
critics in the use of the word “true.” Why the “true” vine? Evidently in 
antithesis to some other; but the reference has seemed obscure. If those for 
whom this gospel was written were accustomed to think of Israel as a vine, 
the antithesis is explained. 

37 We have here, apparently, a sort of cross symbolism. The use of the 
wine in the sacrament suggested the eucharistic formula in the Didaché, which 
in turn suggested to John the symbolism of the true vine. The words of 
_ institution, “ This is my blood,” suggested the idea of the infusion of life to 
the believer. In this passage the two are interwoven. 

38 Epistle to the Philadelphians (original form), Chap. IV. Written 
about 110 A.D. 


To return to the Didaché, in the eucharistic prayer the vine 
is the Hebrew people, revealed to us through Jesus. John de- 
velops this idea. “ Not Israel,” says Jesus, ‘‘ But I, am the true 


| | 
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Symbolism, after all, hardly conveys the thought of that time 
as to these ideas. In the philosophic background of that age, 
which was Platonism, ideas like these were not symbols, but 
realities. Indeed, ideas were held to be more real than the objects 
of sense. “The things which are seen are temporal; but the > 
things which are not seen are eternal.” Ideas were the eternal — 
patterns, of which the things of sense were transitory and im- 
perfect copies.“ To the materialism in which the modern world 
has sunk itself such a concept seems sheer folly. Certainly it 
was utterly foreign to the mode of thought of the nineteenth — 
century. Yet, after all, can we be so sure that the nineteenth 
century was quite right and the first century all wrong? Are 
not our eyes again being opened to see beyond the things of 
sense? To be sure, we give these concepts new names. What 
the first century called things of the spirit we are pleased to 
speak of as psychological values; but what matters a name. Cer- 
tainly, all true symbolism does contain a very real psychological 
value, does express a real spiritual truth. 

Thus did the ideas implied in the sacrament of the Breaking 
of Bread germinate and grow in the early Church. That our 
own beliefs are the fruit of this growth, rather than something 


need not disturb us, if we really have the faith which we profess 
that God the Spirit is with us always and will lead us into all 
truth. Else our faith is made to wait on the antiquarian and 
our religion becomes a museum of theological antiquities. Nor 
should we fear to own our debt to other faiths. The human 
mind is not so out of tune in any race or time as to baffle the 
Divine Spirit. Growth is life; and we must not deny to our 
religion the right to grow. 


39“ Tt was necessary that the copies of the things in the heavens should 
be cleansed with these (the context has described the cleansing of the 
temple with ceremonial sprinkling) ; but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices that these. For Christ entered not into a holy place made 
with hands, like in pattern to the true, but into heaven itself.” (Heb. IX, 


23-24.) 0 


inculcated and laid down ready made and full grown by the Master, © 
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All change, it is true, is not growth; it may be decay. How, 
then, may we discern growth from decay? Jesus laid down the 
test: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” As paraphrased by 
William James, an idea is to be judged by its fruits, not its 
roots. If any concept of the Supper of the Lord, however much 
it may differ from the primitive, bear the fruit of good living, 
we should by that test approve it. 

We are not hereby to conclude that the symbolisms of the 
Breaking of Bread were inventions of the early Church, accre-_ 
tions wholly foreign to the thought and intent of the Master. 
Such they could hardly have been. Not so do ideas develop. 
These symbolisms were no doubt congenial to the original intent. 
and purpose—may indeed be said to have been implicit in it. 
The Master had struck the great tonic note; it remained for the 
growing Church to develop its overtones. 


MARCION 


By Frank H. Ha ttock, Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 


In 1870 when the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Dorpat offered a prize for the best essay on Marcion, a young 
student, Adolf Harnack, received the award and was — 
sioned to revise and publish his thesis. The present work’ pre- 
sents the thesis for the first time to the public; it is the fruit of 
fifty years labor and accumulation of material, giving us the 
most thorough study of. the subject and a thesaurus of the 
sources. It is interesting also as coinciding in its publication 
with the seventieth birthday of this great scholar. 

Marcion, the founder of the sect named after himself, was the 
son of the Bishop of Sinope,” a sea-port town on the Black Sea. 
The date of his birth is quite unknown, the earliest fixed date is 
that of his coming to Rome, c. 140 A.D. In his earlier life he — 
had engaged in business as a shipmaster and had acquired a 
fortune from which he could give liberally. In the first vot 
of his residence at Rome he was noted for his munificence in 
alms-giving; Tertullian says* that when he became known as an > 


1 Marcion: Das Evangelium Vom Fremden Gott. Eine Monographie zur — 
Geschichte der Grundlegung der Katholischen Kirche, Leipzig, 1921, pp. xv, 
265, 358. 

2So S. Epiph. says, and this is the account generally received. Tert. says 
he had been a Stoic and was converted late in life. Hippol., Philosoph. 7: 29, 
says he was a disciple of Empedocles. Epiph. adds to his account that he 
had been excommunicated by his father for the seduction of a virgin, this 
story is also found in Ps. Tert., adv. Haer. 6; but Tert. who would have 
delighted to make use of it knew nothing of it and calls M. “ sanctissimus ” 
(Praes. 30). Tert. also contrasts his character with that of his dissolute 
follower Apelles. Epiph. probably misunderstood a figurative statement that 
M. by his heresy had corrupted the virgin Church. Epiph. also says that 
he had been a candidate for the bishopric of Rome and founded his sect 
in revenge when he failed of election, which is most unlikely. 
3M. 4: 4; 5: 19; Praes. 30. 
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open heretic the Church returned to him the alms he had bestowed 
—an early indication of the attitude of the Church towards 
tainted money. “Afterwards . . . Marcion professed repent- 
ance, and agreed to the conditions granted to him—that he should 
receive reconciliation if he restored to the Church all the others 
whom he had been training for perdition: he was prevented, 
however, by death.”’ * 

The question of the cause of his break with the Church is not 
altogether simple. S. Iren. says he was a follower of Cerdo® 
and became his successor. But he had notions of his own, which 
had probably brought him into trouble with his father before 
he left Sinope, and the airing of these notions after he had been 
in Rome for a time brought him into difficulties there. The his- 
tory of his earlier life is involved in an inextricable confusion. 
S. Epiph. (Haer. 42) says he was excommunicated by his father, 
and when, on his arrival in Rome, he begged to be received to 
communion, his request was denied because the Church lacked 
power to reverse the decision of his father, his own bishop. 
This is not likely, but, if it be true, it is in interesting contrast _ 
to the later course of the Roman Church in receiving appeals 
from every source and reversing the decisions of other bishops. 
That is, the Roman Church at that time would have acted on the - 
canon that the Council of Carthage laid down in 424 in its letter 
to Pope Coelestine in reference to the similar appeal of Apiarius— 
“That all matters shall be terminated in the places where they 
arise.” But, it is clear that at the beginning he was in good 
standing at Rome. Whether he fell under the influence of Cerdo 


4 Praes. 30. We may compare what S. Iren. says (3:4:2) of Cedro: 
Bindley, de Praes., p. 70, note 1, says, “It is probable indeed that Tert. has 
here related of M. what was really true of Cerdo.” 

3 Cf. Ps. Tert., adv. Haer. 6. Harnack minimizes the influence of Cerdo 
and says (p. 35. 2d part), “M. kann von verschiedenen Seiten Einfliisse er- 
fahren haben—doch fordert seine Lehre weniger als die irgendeines an- 
deren Haretikers dazu auf, nach besonderen Quellen zu spiiren; aber als 
sein Lehrer kommt nur Paulus in Betracht. Von ihm ist er ausgegangen, 
in thn hat er sich versenkt, nach thm hat er das Evangelium ausgewihlt, dem 


\ 
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before or after he was expelled from the Church cannot be deter- 
mined, at all events he left it, in 144 Harnack says, with a 
threat—“TI will rend your Church ”’°—which he made good. His 
activity in spreading teachings which the Church soon labelled 
heretical acquired for him a new notoriety. After a time he left 


Rome, travelled widely for some years in the East, and returned 


to Rome during the episcopate of Anicetus (154-165). Of his 
later years we know absolutely nothing, in fact the entire chronol- 


ogy is involved in considerable obscurity. 
His followers, especially Apelles,’ were most active in spread-— 


ing his doctrines, and Marcionite Churches* were widely scat- 
tered over Gaul, North Africa, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Persia, 
according to Epiph.; these had no small influence later on in 
preparing the way for Manichzism. 

The sect early began the ordinary process of fission; Rhodo® 
says it was on the question of the number of principles: some, 
e.g., Apelles, saying there was only one;*° others, as the founder 
of the sect himself, saying there were two; others held that there 
were three—a good, a bad, and a just; still others said there 
were four, adding matter to the preceding three. Marcion’s suc- 
cessors in fact gave a chameleon quality to his teachings and 
found points of contact, often by a radical change in the char- 
acter of his fundamental tenets, with the heresies of later days. 

The sect maintained a separate existence for several centuries. | 


(Epp. 81, 145) says that he brought back more than 1000 Mar- 


Constantine and Theodosius legislated against it; —— 


6S. Epiph., Haer. 42: 2. 

* Praes. 6, 30, 34; M. 3:11; 4:17; C. 2,6 

8 Battifol, Primitive Catholicism, p. 232, “The novelty of Marcionism, 
when once it was cast out from the Catholic Church, lay in its constituting 
itself in churches: the Donatists in the fourth century, and the Novatians in 
the third will follow the same policy: the Marcionites were the first to 
adopt it.” 

® Apud Euse., H. E. 5:13; Harnack, pp. 200 sqq. 

10 Praes. 34. Harnack, pp. 223 sqq., has an especially penetrating investiga- 
tion of the theology of Apelles, who halts between the theoretical and the 
practical; in pp. 323-339 of the second part he gives the sources. 


cionites to the Church; but it was finally swallowed up by the 
kindred dualistic Manichzism. Still the Council in Trullo as 
late as 692 provided for the reconciliation of Marcionites. 

The teachings of Marcion were at once bitterly attacked. A\l- 
most all the contemporary writers, from Justin Martyr * onwards, 
did their part in defending the Church and refuting this perverse 
doctrine.” But the most complete refutation is to be found in 
the adv. Marcionem of Tertullian. Of the earlier writers Ter- 
tullian knew and used at least S. Iren. and Theophilus of Antioch, 
but he relied mainly upon Marcion’s own writings, of these he 
had at least the Antitheses and the Canon. He said** he had 
also an Epistle of Marcion which he used to confirm his state- 
- ments, but the Marcionites questioned the genuineness of this. 

It is easy to overrate the Christian element in Marcion, un- 
_doubtedly it is greater than in other Gnostic systems, but the 
resemblance to Christianity is chiefly in the contrast to these. It 

was a more deadly enemy to the Faith because it was free from 
many of the Gnostic absurdities; but, on the whole, it is ques- 
tionable whether it ought not to be regarded as an alien system 

J rather than as a heresy—a statement with which Dr. Harnack 
would not at all agree. Burkitt certainly goes too far when he 
says,"* “ Marcion’s ideas were Christian through and through.” 
The comment of a recent writer, “That he should have pro- 
foundly alarmed the mediocrities of the Church is not surpris- 
ing,” *® shows a singular blindness to the grave dangers that all 
the great minds of the contemporary Church at once perceived 
in the new teaching, as well as a novel conception of those minds 
as “mediocrities.” The detestation in which Marcion was gen- 
erally held is shown in the familiar story told of S. Polycarp,** who 
one day met Marcion in Rome and, as he passed by him, was 


11 Vide S. Iren., 4:6: 2. 

12 Harnack treats of the opposition to Marcion pp. 238-319, 2d part. 
18M. 1:1; 4:4; C.C. 2. 

14Gosp. Hist. and Its Transmission, p. 291, cf. pp. 289-323. 
15 Tollinton in J. T. S., vol. XVII, no. 67, p. 260. 
16S, Iren., 3: 3:4. 
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asked by the heresiarch if he did not recognize him; the aged 
saint sternly replied that in him he recognized “ the first-born of 
Satan.” That this detestation was well-founded is evidenced 
by the outcome that would inevitably follow if every one were 
allowed liberty to tamper with the Canon of Holy Scripture in 
the way Marcion attempted, for, as some one has said, “he criti- 
cized with a pen-knife”’ ;*’ to say nothing of the other tendencies 
subversive of Catholic consent which will appear as we study his 
teachings. 

Yet Marcion, like Montanus, regarded himself as a sincere 
reformer, he thought that the pure stream of Christianity had 
already become defiled by the admixture of Jewish elements, which 
it was his mission to clear away. So he asked the Roman pres- 
byters to explain texts in which he found difficulty, e.g., “a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit,” “no man putteth a piece 
of new cloth to an old garment”; the former would be a source 
of his ascetical teaching, as well as of his attribution of evil to 
the God of the Old Testament, the latter of his radical anti- 
Judaic views. To accomplish his proposed reformation he had, 
first of all, to rid the Canon of the alien elements which, from 
his point of view, had found their way into it. The Old Testa- 
ment was, of course, wholly discarded. Of the New Testament 
only ten of the Pauline Epistles were retained, the Pastorals 
being omitted, along with the Gospel of S. Luke.** From the 


Gospel the Infancy narrative was expunged ** as a Jewish addi- 


tion, and both Gospel and Epistles were much mutilated.”° The 
17 Cf. Praes. 38, “ Marcion expressly and openly used the knife, not the 


pen, since he made such an excision of the Scriptures as suited his own sub- | 


ject-matter.” He dealt with SS. Luke and Paul as M. Loisy would have 
dealt with Acts had he omitted from the text the passages which he assigns 
to his mythical “ rédacteur.” 

18 Harnack thinks, p. 233, 2d part, as did Zahn, that M. knew the other 
three Gospels. 

19Cf. C. C. 2. Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Canons, 2: 455-524, gives Tert.’s 
reconstruction of the text used by M.; vide also A. N. Lib. 3: 423-425. 

20 Parts of the spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans are retained. S. Iren. 
says nothing of the rejection of any of the Pauline Epp., though he speaks 
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most prominent place was given the Epistle to the Galatians,” 
probably as being the most anti-Judaic of S. Paul’s writings; 
Dr. Harnack says (p. 149, 2d part), “er war ihm die Magna 
Charta seines Christentums und erfillte ihm das Bediirfnis, 
das die grosze Kirche durch die Reception der Apostelgeschichte 
befriedigte.” He overlooks and retains many Pauline passages 
which are fatal to his theory; Harnack (p. 149) notes some of 
these from Romans VII and XII in which S. Paul expresses his 
attitude towards the Law. He also (M. 1:20) magnifies the 
opposition between SS. Peter and Paul, thus foreshadowing Baur 
(see Harnack, p. 240, note). 

In his own chief work, the Antitheses,” the alleged contradic- 
tions between the Old and the New Testaments were set forth 
at length producing a strangely blended theology. This work 
Tertullian confutes in his fourth book and says (M. 1:19), 


of their mutilation. S. Timothy may have been rejected because of the 
directions concerning marriage. M. would necessarily have to omit, so far 
as he was consistent, all those passages containing allusions to the O. T. 
Epiph. (Haer. 1:3) lists these various mutilations, they are of some help in 
determining primitive readings, for when there is no obvious reason for a 
variant reading M.’s version may represent the original text. Baur and 
Ritschl thought that in M.’s S. Luke the original version was to be found, 
and that the variations in the Text. Recept. are interpolations, but they have 
been amply refuted, ¢.g., by Volkmar, Das Evangelium Marcions, Leipsic, 
1852, and it has been conclusively established that M.’s is a mutilated text. 
Vide Dr. Sanday, The Gospel in the Second Century. WHarnack says, p. 47, 
2d part, that Tert. had M.’s Apostolicon in Latin and that it differed in about 
100 places from the Text. Recept. (p. 128, 2d part). He comes to the 
same conclusion as Zahn, whose work he praises (p. 40, 2d part), that we 
have no warrant for supposing that M. had a better text and he, therefore, 
is not to be preferred, rather his changes, where no dogmatic motive is 
evident, are to be taken as attempted improvements (vide p. 229, 2d part). 
Tert. frequently refers to M.’s rejection and mutilation of Scripture; Praes. 
22, 30, 38; M. 4:34; 5:21, 25; C. C. 3. There is a certain affinity between 
the views of M. and Luther concerning the O. T., which it is the purpose of 
our 17th Article to oppose, vide Bp. Forbes, 39 Articles, p. 122. 

21 Wieseler suggests that M. attempted a chronological arrangement; 
Harnack thinks that, apart from Gal., the Epp. were arranged according to 
length and with no attempt to put them in chronological sequence. ; 

22 Hahn, Antitheses Marcionis Gnostici, liber deperditus, nunc, quoad ejus 
fieri potuit, restitutus; Koénigsberg, 1823, attempted to reconstruct it. 
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separatio legis et evangelti proprium et principale opus est Mar- 
cionis.” Asa result of this separation Marcion sees in the Old ' 
Testament a cruel, vindictive God depicted, a Being wholly we 
the God of love revealed by Christ in the New Testament. As 
Christ could owe nothing to the God of the Old Testament— 


the God of matter,** He had only the appearance of flesh,?* 
hence He was not born of the Virgin and had no human growth, 
but was suddenly manifested in the semblance of a human body; | 
here Marcion differed from most Gnostic teachers who thought — 
of the Incarrtion as the descent of some Aeon or heavenly prin- 
ciple into «ortal body. Matter being essentially evil the char- 
acter of his teaching was strongly ascetic ; marriage, ¢.g., is wholly — 
forbidden, “as tending to extend the dominion of evil,” ** 
himself gives the reason that “the time is short” (M. 5:7), 
those already married cannot be baptized until they agree to 
separate (M.1:29;4:10). As to foods, his followers abstained 
from meat and wine. To show their opposition to the Jews 
: Saturday was kept asa fast. The resurrection of the body was, : 
of course, impossible,** the soul alone can be saved. To his 7 4 | 


teaching Tertullian retorts, “You are the only man that hates 
_ his own flesh for you rob it of its resurrection.” According to— 
S. Epiph. the Marcionites held the doctrine of the transmigration | 
of souls. Their disparagement of the flesh led them to seek . _ 
martyrdom most enthusiastically.** In his dualism, however, as_ 
in many other points, Marcion is not wholly consistent as he— 
attaches a Pauline value to the Crucifixion, which is difficult to — 
understand as it is only the death of a docetic, impassible Christ. 
_ 23 Cf. the view of Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. 4: 14), “God is good, bountiful, 
blessed, most magnificent and beautiful of form. But if He would descend 
to men, He must change Himself and become bad instead of good, oly 
instead of beautiful, unhappy instead of happy, the worst instead of the best.” 
24Harnack is not convincing when he argues (pp. 164 sqq.) that M.’s 
docetism was not what we now understand by the term. 
25 W. W. Harvey, S. Iren., vol. I, p. CXLIX. 
26M. 1:24; cf. Praes. 33, 5, 15, 18. 
27 Euse. H. E. 5:16; 4:15; 7: 


, chap. 10. 


Martyrs of Palestine 
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In the churches he established** there was a completely or- 


ganized ministry. In general the practices of the Church were 
followed, baptism was administered to all the adherents of the 
sect,” the Holy Eucharist was celebrated much as in the Church, 
"water being used instead of wine. A larger service was given 
to women than in the Church, they were allowed to baptize, 
teach, exorcise, practice healing. In contrast to the practice of 
the Church catechumens were permitted to remain for the Cele- 
bration,®® which leads Tertullian to remark that it is impossible 
to distinguish between the baptized and those who had not yet 
received the sacrament. He says further (Praes. 41) that there 
was no distinction of rank among them, that one was today a 
bishop or a presbyter, tomorrow a layman, in which statement 
he is probably in error. Married persons may have remained 
catechumens as long as the marriage relation continued, which 
would explain their presence at the Eucharist, a special rule 
being made to provide for the peculiar practice of the sect. Mar- 
cionite baptism was not received by the Church, Theodoret bap- 
tized those whom he converted.** Another evidence of their 
inconsistency is the use of material elements in the sacraments. 
Though Marcionism is classed among the Gnostic systems it 
differed in important points from the ordinary Gnosticism. As 
dr. Harnack says elsewhere,*’ “ Marcion cannot be numbered 
among the Gnostics in the strict sense of the word. For he was 
not guided by any speculatively scientific, or even by an apolo- 
28M. 4:5, “even wasps make combs, so also the Marcionites make 
churches.” 
29M. 1:14; Epiph., Haer. 43:3, says that M. taught that baptism might 
be administered three times—as the Gnostics taught a baptism of water, of 
fire and of the Holy Spirit—and each administration brought forgiveness of 
the sins committed since the previous administration. Monceaux, Hist. Littér. 
de l’Afrique Chrét. 1: 314 makes a curious slip when he says that M. “ reje- 
tait toutes les traditions de !’Eglise, dont il reniait I’histoire, les origines, la 
théologie, la discipline, la hiérarchie.” 
80 Acting probably on Gal. 6:6; vide S. Jer., Comm. in loco. 


31 Vide also S. Basil, Ep. 199. 
32 History of Dogma, 1: 266. 
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getic, but by a soteriological interest. . . . He never made the 
distinction between an esoteric and exoteric form of religion.” 
Dr. Ottley thinks,* “ The system of Marcion . . . is perhaps not 
to be regarded as Gnosticism proper, but rather as an exaggerated 
form of Paulinism.” Robertson ** seems to express more exactly 
the relation to S. Paul, “ Marcion is only to a limited extent to 
be classed as a Gnostic. His theology is rather a caricature of 
S. Paul. His docetism exaggerates S. Paul’s deprecation of a 
knowledge of Christ after the flesh, and of S. Paul’s doctrine of 
the spiritual body. His rejection of the Old Testament is a 
one-sided insistence on the absolute newness of the Christian re- 
ligion. . . . Neither Marcion nor the party represented by the 
Clementines were psychologically possible except as aberrant 
forms of Christian belief.” In Gnosticism the various pagan 
elements play quite as important a part as the fragments of 
Christian truth that are retained; Marcion, on the contrary, starts 
from a Christian foundation.*° Undoubtedly Marcion knew 
something of the Gnostic systems and, out of the conglomerate 
mass of their speculations, attempted to bring forth a few simple 
ideas which, combined with his basic Christianity and his own 
peculiar additions, “the man on the street” might accept, not 
merely for the sake of holding a more exclusive doctrine which 
numbered him among the initiate, but for the salvation of his 
soul; for it is to be noted that in the teaching of Marcion the 
idea of redemption stands out with a prominence which it has 
nowhere else in Gnostic systems. 

Marcionism, as regards its difficulty in the explanation of the 
problem of evil (M. 1:2), finds much in the twentieth century, 

33 Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 176. 

34 Regnum Dei, p. 149. 

35 This is the thesis of de Faye (Guostiques et Gnosticisme, Paris, 1913) ; 
on the other hand, Bossuet (Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907) 
thinks that Marcion’s teaching was formulated on a speculative basis and 
that he approached the study of Holy Scripture with preconceived notions. 
_ Harnack, in Beilage IX, shows the absurdity of Bossuet’s thesis that M. had 
_ borrowed from dualism, opinion which Tollinton adopted. 
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as in every other, that is in sympathy with it. The numberless 
Aeons and the countless syzygies of Valentinus and his school 
impress us as the dreams of madmen, but the reconciliation of 
the existence of evil with that of a good, all-powerful God per- 
_ plexes the thought of all ages. There is a certain true doctrine 
of dualism, there must be, to account for the conflict between the 
forces of good and of evil as they strive for the mastery of the 
soul of man; but the true doctrine acknowledges only one of 
those forces as eternal; One is Creator, the other created, there- 
fore the struggle must have an end. Many in this present day 
fall into the snare of Christian Science and kindred delusions 
because they regard Marcion’s position as that of the Church, 
- in their reaction hold that there is no evil, that it is only a 
“ delusion of the mortal mind”’; or else that God is not all-power- 
ful, that He is hampered by the existence of evil which manifests 
its power especially in and through matter. The Church was 
divinely guided in at once detecting the dangers adherent in this 
“new thought,” and its evident alarm was fully warranted, for 
Marcionism ‘was a far more formidable rival than were the 
bands of Syrian adventurers and Alexandrian teachers.” ** Does 
God send evil? is a vital question to one who has not learned to’ 
distinguish between “ sending” and “ permitting.” The orthodox 
mind finds no difficulty in conceiving of the possibility of evil 
allowed by God as an essential element in our moral probation, 
but all minds are not cast in an orthodox mold, and to this latter 
class Marcion belonged. The fact that he did not fall into an 
antinomian position, as did most of his dualistic companions, 
and, regarding evil as indifferent, think himself free “to eat, 
drink, and be merry,” or, following the advice of a later and 
equally dangerous heresiarch, “pecca fortiter,”*’ speaks well 
for the integrity of his moral character. His God does not 
punish, for punishment and threats belong to the God of the Old 


36 Duchesne, Early Hist. of the Church, 1: 138. 
87 Harnack, p. 250 sqq., deals with the relation of M.’s teaching to that of 
Luther and Agricola. A number of points of contact will have appeared. 
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Testament—a Calvinistic God, but Marcion does not presume 
upon the tender love of his God and live without moral let or 
hindrance. 

He reads the Old Testament with strictest literality, “like the 
devil he quotes Scripture for his purpose. No man was further 
from ‘letting Scripture speak for itself.’ However much of a 
biblicist he might be in his arguments, his prepossessions and 
his conclusions often come from the school rather than from the 
book. . . . Single texts greatly influence him, as they do all half- 
educated and sincere Christian natures.” ** His attitude closed 
to him the current method of interpretation, the allegorical, which 
Tertullian justifies (M. 3:5), and here again is another point of 
contact with the Reformation exegetes. In his refusal to al- 
legorize, which extends to the New Testament also, he is distin- 
guished from the followers of most of the Gnostic schools. 
When he finds the God of the Jews saying “I create evil,” as a 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, he is forced to seek else- 
where for the good God. In such passages as “an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,” “thou shalt love him that loveth 
thee, and hate thine enemy,” he sees the strict justice which char- 
acterizes the Old Testament God, and contrasts these precepts 
with those of our Lord, “thou shalt love those that hate thee,”’ 
“if a man smite thee on one cheek turn to him the other also,” 
and finds the differentia between the two dispensations. Adam 
hides himself and his God cannot find him but is obliged to ask 
“where art thou,” so Marcion sees in Adam’s God a Being of 
a very limited intelligence, quite unlike the omniscient God of 
the Christians. All through the Old Testament he finds almost 
numberless indications of the inadequate character of the God 
there revealed.*® He is wholly blind to one great aspect of Old 
Testament religion; “alle die herrlichen und erhebenden Aus- 
sagen vom Schopfergott gelten lassen muszte, welche die Pro- 

38 Tollinton, ubi supra, pp. 267-268. 


39 Harnack gives an excellent summary under twelve heads of M.’s at- 
titude towards the O. T., pp. 60-61. 
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pheten und namentlich die Psalmen tiber ihn enthalten.”’*° Mar- 
cion lacks entirely any conception of growth, development, 
evolution, progress, in the self-revelation of God. The Christian 
Church in its blindness and corruption thinks of this God of the 
Old Testament as the Father of Christ and adores Him as the 
First Person of the Ever-Blessed Trinity, hence it is no Church 
for Marcion and he would be untrue to himself if he did not 
attempt to lead those upon whom he might prevail out of their 
bondage, and bring them to the acceptance of the truth as it was 
given to him to reveal. The truth that “Der gute Gott kam, 

um das Gesetz und die Propheten aufzuldsen, nicht um sie zu 
_erfullen; er tut das durch das Evangelium, um die Seelen zu 
-erlésen.”’ 

In his rejection of the Old Testament the prophecies contained 
therein were included; the Messiah whose coming had been fore- 
told was not the Christ of the Christians but a warlike deliverer 
of the Jewish people, as Christ was a Man of peace none of 
= things which had been prophecied of the Messiah had been 

fulfilled in Him, and so the Jews were quite right in still awaiting 
‘Messiah’s advent. Here Tertullian who based so much upon Old 
‘Testament prophecy refuted him con amore, and showed how 
prophecy had been fulfilled in Christ, and concluded that if Christ 
were not the Messiah of the prophets He had taken upon Himself 
the things that had been foretold, impersonated the Messiah, and 
was, consequently, an imposter. To Marcion Christ’s coming 
had been foreshadowed by no type or prophecy, in all human 
— there was nothing that could lead men to expect Him 
for His very existence was not dreamed of. 

The relation between God the Father and God the Son is very 

vaguely worked out by Marcion; ordinarily They seem to be 
Feces ee which would warrant the charge of Patripassianism, 


40 Harnack, p. 142. Harnack is not quite clear when he says of M.’s 
view, p. 145, “Gott ist die Welt und die Welt ist Gott—nicht im pantheis- 
tischen Sinn, sondern im ethischen; jedes ist ein Spiegel des anderen.” 
41 Harnack, p. 162. 
42M. 1:11, 143 2:27; 3:9; 4:7. 
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so far as such a charge could be brought against one who be- 
lieved in a docetic, impassible Christ; so we conclude that his 
view was Modalistic. There is apparently no indication of his 
views on the Person and work of the Holy Spirit. 

We have told the story in outline of Marcion and Marcionism 
basing our material, for the most part, upon the accumulation 
which Harnack has been diligently gathering for fifty years; but 
in our interpretation of the facts we have had often to differ with 
our author. It is a great work, a work which will not for many 
years, if ever, be replaced, but it is not without presuppositions. 
Dr. Harnack does not whitewash Marcion’s reputation, but he 
sees him through spectacles which distort, as the secondary title 
of the book suggests, the position he held in the development 
of second century Christianity. The best expression of Mar- 
cion’s importance in Dr. Harnack’s eyes is to be found in a 
passage too long to quote here (p. 247, note) ; more summarily 
he says, “ Tert., wie alle Kirchenvater, behandelt M. als The- 
ologen; aber M. war in erster Linie nicht Theologe und Prin- 
cipienlehrer, sondern ein religidses Original, Bibelforscher und 
Reformator des herrschenden Christentums”’ (p. 253, 2d part). 

As a postscript we may add a sentence noteworthy in view of 
Harnack’s theological genealogy, “‘ Die Lehre des Paulus ist mit 
der Lehre Christi absolut identisch; daher ist auch die Evan- 
gelienschrift nach den Briefen zu erklaren, und so ist M. selbst 


bei seinen Auslegungen verfahren”’ (p. 180). 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH REVIVAL—A CRITIQUE 


By T. B. Foster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century. By Paul Thureau- 
Dangin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 Vols. (I, pp. Ixiv+ 468. 
Ik, pp. xv + 642.) 


More than twenty years have elapsed since the first appearance 
of this great work. Written as long ago as 1899, it was pre- 
sented to English readers by the late Wilfred Wilberforce and 
what we have here is that earlier translation revised and reédited. 
Of the author’s competence to deal with the subject it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Modestly declining to pose as a theological ex- 
pert, he is content with his familiar rdle as historian, in which 
capacity he is probably in the first rank among contemporary 
writers. Also it should be said that his treatment of the theo- 
_ logical controversies with which the period abounds is fairly 
satisfactory, being characterized throughout by a certain open- 
mindedness which is to be expected of the careful historian. 
Necessarily, his viewpoint is that of a loyal Roman Catholic. 

Again, it is obviously an advantage to ourselves to have the nar- 
- of religious conditions and movements in England set 
f 


orth by this eminent French Academician, whose interest in 
such matters is quite independent of those national, and to some 
extent of those ecclesiastical, prepossessions which are peculiarly 
our own. For these among other reasons his work will be re- 
garded by future historians as of special value. 

Before passing to any detailed comment, we desire to note the 
author’s scheme of treatment. The first volume, covering the 
Tractarian Movement down to 1850, has a long Introduction, 
chiefly we may suppose for the benefit of French readers, in 
which the writer presents the status of English Roman Catholi- 
cism at the close of the Napoleonic wars. It is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the situation of “the true Church” at that period, drawn 
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largely from Newman’s well-known sermon of 1852. In many 
_ churches (chapels) mass was celebrated only once a week. As 

a matter of fact, catholicism was “not a church, or even a com- 
munity, but a few scattered handfuls like pebbles or the debris 
of a great food.” These adherents of the papacy, numbering 
perhaps 160,000 souls, worshipped in mean and inconspicuous 
conventicles and spoke of their church attendance as “going to 
prayers’’—a phrase that discloses the spiritless and apologetic 
attitude which even some decades later had not been wholly out- 
grown. “ They lived by memory, not by hope,” and were re- 
garded by their fellow Englishmen with “a pity born of disdain.” 
To account for this anemic condition the writer goes back to the 
sixteenth century upheaval, and his comments on the brief Marian 
regime are severe enough. The queen “compromised the cause 
she had professed to serve, by ill-timed violence exasperating the 
popular mind.” Elizabeth would have remained faithful to 
“headless catholicism ’’—this view of the original ethos of the 
Anglican reformation is significant—but Puritanism and the 
political struggle “obliged her to accentuate the Protestantism 
of her church more than her own taste directed.” Passing on 
to the Stuarts, he refers to “the remarkable band of theologians, 
Andrewes, Laud, and the Caroline Divines,” and his comment 
on the Prayer Book of 1662 is that it brings into relief “the 
sacramental and sacerdotal character of the English Church.” 
His interpretation of the Revolution is equally precise as being 
a demonstration of the “ complete incompatibility ” of Puritanism 
with the Church. After showing how the rise of Latitudinarian- 
ism achieved unquestioned supremacy by the secession of the 
Non-Jurors—an act described as “suicidal self-devotion ”’—he 
discusses the reactionary Wesleyan and Evangelical Movements, 
both tending to thrust Anglicanism deeper into Protestantism. 
Thus the reader is conducted to the inception of the great revival, 
but before ushering in the drama, the author pauses in the final 
section of his introduction to introduce his theme. We find here 
some pointed hints from which his personal attitude may be 
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inferred. One especially noteworthy remark is to the effect that 
nominally Catholic countries might envy Protestant England 
some of the fruits of the movement: which remark may be read 
‘in connection with two other statements, (1) his curious asser- 
tion that the success of the movement has not shown a return to 
the principle of authority but is rather a manifestation of inde- 
= private judgment,’ and (2) his strong reprobation of 
the hypothesis of diabolical origin when the proofs of the action 
of God are manifest throughout ; Newman, Manning, and Tyrrell 
being quoted in this sense. 

Continuing our description of the author’s scheme, the first 
volume is concerned with the Oxford Movement, treated in two 
sections: the first, extending from the beginning through the 
“apogee” and the “crisis” to the “catastrophe "—-Newman’s 
-secession—while the second carries us down to the Gorham Judg- 
ment and the conversion of Manning. With this section begins 
the task of tracing on parallel or diverging lines the two abso- 

_lutely distinct currents of thought, Roman and Anglican, and 
this imparts a disjointed appearance to the history in the second 
volume. The opening chapter depicts the Anglican situation in 
the third decade of the Movement (1850-1860) and is followed 
by the account of Roman affairs to the death of Wiseman, in- 
cluding “The Progress of Catholicism” (1851-1858) and 

_“QDjivisions among Catholics” (1858-1865). Next comes a 
résumé of Anglican controversies between 1845 and 1865. There 
follows an important division in six chapters treating of Roman 
affairs exclusively and concluding with the last years of Man- 
ning’s eventful career. Last of all, in four chapters, the author 
deals with the ritualistic controversy in the Church of England, 
culminating in the Lincoln Judgment and the failure of the per- 
secution. Thus, the space devoted to Roman Catholic concerns 
in this second volume slightly exceeds that assigned to the cor- 


1Cf. another R. C. writer, William Turner, S.T.D., Hist. of Philos., p. 
642, “ The Oxford Movement,” which is the most striking illustration of the 
assertion of the principle of authority as opposed to individualism in matters 
of religious thought, etc. 
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responding Anglican movement, but taking the work as a whole 
these proportions are more than reversed. On the other hand, 
we believe that the majority of Anglicans will have a livelier inter- 
est in those sections where their own church is not the subject of 
discussion, also that this will naturally be focussed upon those 
outstanding personalities whose leadership determined the course 
of the great revival. The author declares that his business as 
historian is to depict the character of these men. Accordingly, 
in our examination of his work we are bound to ask how far he 

has been successful in his self-allotted task. 
We shall begin with his estimate of Pusey. As a matter of 
course the latter suffers in comparison with Newman. By force 
_ of circumstances and his own peculiar gifts, the real leadership 
of the Oxford Movement fell to Newman and at first it would 
seem that the author might be pardoned for citing with approval 
the dictum of J. A. Froude—that all the Tractarians as compared 
with their recognized leader were “ciphers,” that is, till after 
Newman’s secession. But, as he goes on to observe, “it was then 
that Pusey’s position became important. Up to that time his 
_ influence had been unfelt by the side of Newman’s. After New- 
man’s departure, Pusey became the most prominent member of 
the party which henceforward came rightly to be styled “ Pusey- 
ite,” a name which some had already prematurely given it.” 
The italics here are not the author’s, else he must have recog- 
nized that he was refuting the “cipher” theory, in the very act 
of attempting to justify it. Again, in another context (Introd. 
Ix) he seeks to explain Pusey’s refusal to go over with Newman, 
and then remarks that the former’s conversion “ would certainly 
have led to such a landslide that in the Church of England none 
would have been left to bring about (later) that astounding 
transformation, etc.’”’ How this tallies with his description of 
Pusey’s influence as “up to that time” being “unfelt,” or how 
it is possible to regard the nickname “ Puseyite” as at this time 
“premature,” are questions which we should be satisfied to leave 
with our author for final answer. The fact is that Pusey’s loy- 
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alty to the church of his baptism has ever been a sore point with 
certain of our Roman friends who seem unable to account for it 
on grounds at all satisfactory to themselves. His whole career 
presents a tissue of inconsistencies—to them he is an enigma. 
But any student of the lives of these two men who is not ham- 
pered by Roman bias can see that fundamentally their attitudes 
were not only different but in some instances the poles asunder. 
One of the best accounts of this difference we remember to have 
seen was that given by the late Principal Tulloch years ago. To 
cite a representative instance of their opposite points of view, 
we have Newman’s exaggerated idea of episcopal authority as 
papal, expressed by himself in the Apologia—‘ a bishop’s lightest 
word ex cathedra is heavy””—a statement which amazed Pusey. 
And what astonishes us now is that the author should cite this 
very utterance and fail to discern its significance. But, to return 
to the point with which we are immediately concerned, the 
writer’s estimate of Pusey’s influence in the days of the Tracts, 
why does he ignore Newman’s testimony? Here is a competent 
witness, surely, and nobody who is familiar with the Apologia 
needs to be reminded of the striking passage (pp. 60-63) in 
which Pusey’s accession to the Tractarian group is described with 
all that it meant at the time. We are not demanding that New- 
man’s estimate of his associate shall be accepted by the author, 
but merely that it should be noted. The fact that o“éyas was 
the term applied to Pusey by Newman is a sufficient refutation 
of Froude’s hasty characterization, and the ready adoption of this 
“cipher” theory by our author suggests the propriety of scruti- 
nizing his judgment in matters of historical criticism. It is fair 
to say, however, that, with one important exception to be noted 
presently, his appraisal of other great leaders is adequate, also 
that he can be fair to men with whose theological positions he 
has no sympathy. The best illustration of this is his treatment 
of the Broad Churchmen, though naturally he can see in their 
triumph and the discomfiture of their opponents only the final 
proof that ecclesiastical | authority is not to be found elsewhere 
than in the papacy. 
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We have intimated that in all probability the sections of this 
work which will appeal with the greatest interest to Anglican 
readers are those which have to do with Roman Catholic dis- 
sensions occasioned by the divergent positions of Newman and 
Manning. Our author accounts for the antagonism on the 
ground of the dissimilar natures of the two men (II, 87). He 
remarks that Manning “ was incapable of entering into thoughts 
other than his own, or of sympathizing with the intellectual dif- 
ficulties of his opponents,” which is illustrated in the case of his 
attitude toward Newman from first to last, an attitude of dis- 
approval and suspicion. In another place (1, 353) referring to 
some of Abbe Hemmer’s strictures on Purcell’s “ Life of Cardinal 
Manning,” he asserts that Manning “had faults and passions 
indeed,” but was a man “to whom littleness was unknown.” 
Now it is to be remembered that Purcell’s work was published 
three years before that of M. Thureau-Dangin. Accordingly 
we should be justified in assuming that our author’s estimate is 
part of his original draft and represents his opinion in the face 
of the exhibits contained in Purcell’s second volume. We are 
utterly unable to understand how any writer can ignore this mass 
of material except on the supposition that the least said about 
the politics of the Vatican Council the better. Two pages suffice 
for Manning’s “important part” in these affairs. But in re- 
viewing our author’s judgment, and incidentally his disparage- 
ment of Purcell, we are satisfied to confine our observation to the 
volumes before us, leaving it to the reader to determine how far 
this attempted rehabilitation of the character has achieved suc- 
cess. 

To go back to Manning’s Anglican days, we are presented 
(I, 398) with his Charge delivered when Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester (July, 1848), in which he sought to minimize the scandal 
of the Hampden consecration. This official utterance, in view 
of Manning’s real opinions expressed privately in February and 
December of the same year, seems to Purcell to show politic 
subtlety. The evidence is given by our author, but he considers 
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it “narrow” to draw that conclusion. We may remark that here 
as elsewhere the great obstacle to a favorable construction of 
some of Manning’s public acts is the man’s self-revelation in his 
private correspondence. Purcell’s real offence is the publication 
of just such material. Apropos of this is M. Thureau-Dangin’s 
desire that Newman’s letters should be given to the world. He 
accounts for their being withheld by the Priest of the Oratory 
on the score of “over timid friendship ’’—the fear that “a mala- 
droit or indiscreet use might be made of the treasure confided 
to him” (II, 82). “ Possibly the way Mr. Purcell has treated 
Manning’s papers has added to this fear.” In the matter of the 
Charge above referred to, for instance, we should say it was de- 
cidedly “ maladroit”’ and “ indiscreet’”’ to publish Manning’s let- 
ters giving his real views of the subject as opposed to those which 
as an official he felt constrained to avow. 

We come now to the relations of Newman and Manning after 
the latter’s secession and during the period of his rapid rise to 
power in the pontificate of Pius IX, merely asking the reader to 
bear in mind the fully attested fact, noted by the author, that 
Manning vniformly regarded Newman with suspicion. Many 
were the efforts put forth by the great Oratorian to advance the 
interests of the Church of his adoption, and in every case there 
was present some sinister influence to defeat him. As Newman 
himself was forced to perceive, this opposition emanated from 
the chief representative of ecclesiastical authority in England 
whose great personal influence with the pontiff was conceded. 
No wonder the victim of this unjust suspicion was distrustful 
of the peace overtures which finally came from the Cardinal and 
could write “I do not know when I am on my head or my heels 
when I have active relations with you” (N. to M., 1869). On 
this our author says (II, 246, 247) “At first sight Manning ap- 
pears the more conciliatory, and Newman has the ungracious 
appearance of refusing the hand held out to him. But the Arch- 
bishop could only be considered the real peacemaker had he ceased 
to report disparagingly to Rome concerning one by whom he 


wished to be regarded as a friend. . . . His advances, apparently, 
were only intended to conceal from the public, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, a division which he felt gave scandal. Can we, then, 
be astonished that Newman was disinclined to accept such protes- 
tations, coming, as he said, from a man who, while publicly offer- 
ing him friendship, secretly offered him cruel injuries and treated 
him as a disloyal soul?”’ 

A later stage in the relations of the two men is marked by the 
incident dating from “the new spirit that had penetrated into 
the Vatican’? with the accession of Leo XIII in 1878, making 
opportune the long overtime recognition of Newman. Our author 
notes the glaring incongruity of Manning’s rapid elevation with 
Newman’s obscurity—under distrust and suspicion—as something 
demanding reparation. It is significant of Manning’s attitude 
that the demand had to come from the laity. When the Duke 
of Norfolk and Lord Ripon initiated the proceedings by a formal 
representation to Manning, the latter “ bent his head and remained 
silent for some moments” (Purcell, II, 555). “The step im- 
plied a protest against a past for which he was responsible.” But 
he “rose to the occasion,” writing to Cardinal Nina and making 
his own the substance of Norfolk’s and Ripon’s statements. Our 
author, after remarking on this that “ Manning could not have 
acquitted himself more nobly,” goes on to say that the letter was 
to be given to Cardinal Howard, who was on the point of going 
to Rome, but “by some regrettable accident”’ (italics ours here 
and below) “this letter, though written in July, had not yet 
reached its destination in December.” In the meantime, Norfolk 
had obtained a private audience with Leo, and again begged sup- 
port of the Archbishop. “ Manning at last sent his letter to 
Cardinal Nina.” What follows is even more remarkable. The 
offer of the Cardinalate having been made to Newman by his 
Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne, as directed by Manning, Newman re- 
plies signifying his willingness to accept the dignity but express- 
ing his repugnance to leave the Oratory and the hope that his 
Holiness would not require him to do so. Whereupon, “by a 


error, Manning interpreted Newman’s reserves as a re- 

“to of the Pope’s offer and before he had communicated the 
supposed refusal” to Rome contrived to have this semi-official 
information get into the newspapers. Naturally there was con- 
sternation in the ranks of Newman’s faithful friends. Writing 
(Feb. 20, 1879) to Norfolk, Newman himself declined to regard 
the announcement as “a mistake.” “A private letter,” he says, 
“addressed to Roman authorities is intercepted on its way and 
published in the English papers” (II, 364—quoting Purcell, II, 
566-569). 

Finally, we have our author’s comments concerning the cele- 
brated passage in Manning’s panegyric on Newman, in which he 
spoke of his long friendship with the deceased Cardinal: “Small _ 
minds may be led by such language as this to recall, like Manning’s 
biographer, the former disagreements between these two great 
men, and may dispute the Archbishop’s right to speak of a - 
‘friendship of more than sixty years.’ . . . To us, at least, it is 
a pure joy to see that Manning had shown his desire to appear 
in the eyes of posterity as the friend and admirer of the illustri- 
ous Oratorian.”’ In other words, Manning is here represented 
as having clearly before him the judgment of posterity and as 
deliberately adopting a pose. We are compelled to say, even at 
the risk ef associating ourselves with the “small minds” above 
referred to, that Purcell’s view of the language used is at least 
more charitable than that of M. Thureau-Dangin. He allows 
for “the emotion of the moment,” “the agitation”’ of the speaker, 
his “overwrought state of feeling” which led to the capture of 
his mind and memory by “an overmastering idea, so that in his 
illusion he saw only the ‘what might have been,’ and not the 
things that were” (Purcell, II, 752-753). This explanation ap- 
pears to be offered in all seriousness—the note of sarcasm is at 
least not obvious. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
so far as the evidence goes there was no other occasion in Man- 
ning’s career when he was the victim of such a brain-storm, and 
the particular psychological phenomenon so carefully described 
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by Purcell is out of keeping with such a mind and such a tempera- 

ment. On the whole, then, we believe that our author’s explana- 
tion, though less charitable, is still the true one. But Purcell 
also is right in saying that Manning’s own words within four 
years of “ this illusive and fancy picture of 1890” dispose of the 
“after fiction of friendship.” 

It will appear to most readers that any estimate of Manning’s 
work should take account of his attitude toward political and 
social problems, and, as a matter of course, this is not ignored 
in the present treatise. His idea of a citizen’s duty in a modern 
democracy may be inferred from his self-congratulation that in 
half a century he had only once used his right to vote—this being 
part of a statement late in life that his politics were “ social 
politics.” On this the author makes no comment, but he does 
characterize Manning’s social theories as rather “ questionable,” 
though springing from generous motives—“ the compassion of 
the multitude” —showing to what extremes of state socialism 
such theories led, and he also alludes approvingly to Mgr. Freppel 
among the many voices that were raised in opposition to the 
Cardinal’s pronouncements. 

As a concluding word, we would note with interest the author’s 
kindly estimate of Anglo-Catholic churchmen, and, in particular, 
his views as to what “Catholics” ought to do in dealing with 
“‘ Anglican prejudices” (Introd. Ixii). These, he declares, concern 
“theses and practices which, far from being essential to our faith, 
often disfigure it. . . . When Catholics exaggerate the scope of 
certain dogmas, when of their own private judgment they exalt 
erroneous or doubtful opinion into acts of faith, when they extol 
puerile devotions, when they display a ridiculous credulity, when 
they mask their ignorance with supposed orthodoxy, and presume 
to limit in its name the lawful liberty of criticism and science, 
when they set to work to undermine that spiritual virility and 
independence which are by no means incompatible with true 
Christianity, they may, for aught I know, flatter themselves that 
they are more perfect Catholics, but they have only to hear what 
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is said, and read what is written in the Anglican world, to realize 
the unfortunate effect of these imprudent acts, an effect to which 
we are apt to pay too little attention. Catholics ought, therefore, 
to practice discretion on these points.” We may conjecture that 
in delivering this admonition he had in mind, inter alia, such an. 
“exaggeration’’—his own word for it—as the transposition of 
strophes in the Veni Creator by influential “newspaper dogma- 
tists,” in which Pius IX was substituted for the Holy Ghost (II, 
268 ). 


a. 
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THE CALLING OF PETER AND THE RESTORATION OF PETER 


By H. J. Frower, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


In the Gospels, we possess three accounts of the calling of 
Peter. These are to be found in Mk. I, 16-20; Mt. IV, 18-22; 
and Lk. V, 1-11. We have also an account of the restoration of 
Peter to full discipleship, after the denial, in John XXI. The 
purpose of this essay is to prove the following theses: There 
were two separate traditions in the early church, the one referring 
to the call of Peter, and the other to the restoration of Peter. 
Both these were connected with a fishing scene. Mk. is the first 
source for the calling of Peter, and he has been embodied almost 
verbatim in Mt. The first source for the other tradition is Jn. 
XXI. Luke has had access to both traditions, and has conflated 
them in the one account of the calling of Peter. John had not 
access to Luke, but Lk. and Jn. had access to a common oral 
tradition. 

We must naturally start our investigations with a comparison 
of Mk. and Mt. Here, Jesus is found walking along the Sea 
of Galilee. He sees Simon and Andrew casting their nets into 
the sea. He calls them to be his disciples, saying that he will 
make them fishers of men. They follow him. A little further 
away, he sees James and John, the sons of Zebedee, mending 
their nets. He calls them. They leave all and follow him. 

Mt. has followed Mk. wholesale, except for the following 
changes, which are none of them important. He has «al mapayov 
for dé, he adds twice, and Tov AEyopuevor 
Ilétpov, he changes into avTov, elev into omits 
yéverOar, changes ev0vs (42 times in Mk., 7 in Mt.), into ev@éws 
(12 times in Mt., never in Mk.), twice, he changes 6A¢yov (Zahn, 
I.N.T., vol. II, p. 481, notes this as a graphic touch in Mk.) 


into adds ZeSedaiov Tod avTar, (which is how- 
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ever justified in Mk. I, 20, where Mt. omits ZeSeSaiov), adds oF 5é, 
changes orricw into avT@, omits pera 
and changes audiBarXovtas into apdi- 
pov. 

But the close relationship of phraseology between the two, 
the whole context, and the total lack of any distinctive details 
in Mt. show that Mt. had access to no other source than Mk. 
for this story. 

When we turn to Lk., we find an almost entirely different 
story, different time and context. The most important differ- 
ences can be tabulated as follows: 

1. In Mk. and Mt., the calling takes place by the Sea of Galilee; 
in Lk., it is called the Lake of Gennesaret. 

2. In Mt. and Mk., while Jesus is walking along the sea-shore, 
he sees the fishermen and deliberately goes up to them and calls 
them. In Lk., Jesus is standing on the shore of the lake, preach- 
ing to a crowd of people. The crowd press upon him, and, be- 
cause of that, he enters into the boat of Simon. 

3. Lk. refers to Simon Peter as someone already familiar to 
the readers. Also Peter and Andrew appear to be on fairly 
familiar terms with Jesus beforehand. In Mt. and Mk., they 
appear not to know him. 

4. In Lk., Jesus enters into one of the boats. There is no 
reference to this in Mt. and Mk. 

5. In Lk., Jesus finds the boats empty; in Mt. and Mk., the 
_ fishermen are in the boats (in one of them at any rate. Cf. Mt. 

ver. 21). 
6. In Lk., the fishermen are washing their nets; in Mt. and 
Mk., Peter and Andrew are fishing, while James and John are 
‘ mending their nets. 

7. The promise to catch men is made in Lk. to Peter alone, 
_whereas in Mt. and Mk., it is made to Andrew also. The con- 
nections also are different, cf. Mk. I, 17 and Mt. IV, 19. 

8. In Lk., all the disciples are called together; in Mt. and Mk., 
there are two independent callings, although they are closely 
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9. In Lk., there is a miraculous draught of fishes, which is not 
found in Mt. and Mk. 

But Lk. shows signs of contact with Mk. and Mt., which go 
to show that he is using the Markan source. 

1. There is given to us in all three Synoptics an account of 
the calling of Peter, James and John, in close connection with a 
fishing scene. 

2. Two boats are mentioned in Lk., and they are implied in 
Mt. and Mk. 

3. It is shown quite plainly by the context and the command 
of Jesus to the disciples that what we are dealing with is the 
first call of the disciples and not the confirmation of a former 
call. 

4. In all three accounts, Jesus predicts that Peter (or Peter 
and Andrew in Mk. and Mt.) would fish men, although the lan- 
guage differs almost entirely. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that Lk. does not show nearly as 
much linguistic similarity to Mk. as in the other parts of his 
Gospel, we can safely draw the conclusion that he is embodying 
the substance of Mk.’s story of the calling of the disciples. Or, 
at least, to speak with less danger of contradiction, Lk. is using 
another story circulated in the early Church, and has put it in 
the same chronological position as that occupied by Mk.’s story 
of the calling of the disciples. 

The Fourth Gospel has also a fishing scene, in which Peter 
takes a leading place. The appendix does not come from the 
same pen as the first twenty chapters. This fishing scene is 
probably misplaced chronologically, but is nearer historical tradi- 
tion than the Resurrection narratives of the main part of the 
Gospel, in that the appearances of Jesus are centred in Galilee 
rather than in Jerusalem. The story reads like a first appearance. 
The disciples suddenly come face to face with their Lord, without 
knowing that he had risen from the dead. But the appendix 
comes from the same school as does the Gospel. This is shown 
by the peculiar Johannine language, the close way in which the 
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appendix is fitted into the former narrative, and the symbolic at- 
titude to events which plainly shows itself, as well as by the 
reference to the beloved disciple. 

Here we have a story of the restoration of Peter to full disciple- 
ship after his denial of Jesus. This restoration is connected with 
a fishing scene and takes place after a miraculous draught of 
fishes. This story was also known to Lk. This, I think, can 
be shown by the following facts: 

1. Symbolism is manifest in both, and it is the same symbolism 
which is implied. The draught of fishes is typical of the calling 
of the Gentile world by Christ. Lk. generally does not treat 
_ miracles as having symbolic significance. They are of value in 

and by themselves. This implies that the symbolic interpretation 
applied to the story of the miraculous draught was not adopted 
_ by Lk. and the author of the appendix independently, but was a 
constituent part of the source used by the two. 
2. There is a miraculous draught of fishes in both. There are 
great differences in phraseology and details, but the main part of 
the story is the same. In both accounts, the disciples had toiled 
all the night and had caught nothing. In both, the miracle is 
_ unmotived by any request of the disciples: it springs from the 
will of Jesus alone. In both, the miracle is the means of reveal- 
ing Jesus to Peter. In both, the fishermen in the other boat come 


7 to help the disciples in the heavily laden boat. 


This is enough to show that the same tradition is being used 
in the two accounts. It is hardly possible that two different 
events should have such a combination of the same details. But 
the linguistic likenesses are practically nil. Thus we can say 
that Lk. and the writer of the appendix to the Fourth Gospel 

_ both drew the story from the same oral tradition. 

But there are one or two points which help us to say that the 
Fourth Gospel is nearer to the tradition than is Lk. 

oo. Lk. has manifestly a conflated account, for he has used Mk. 
_ The Fourth Gospel shows no such trace of a conflated account. 
2. Lk. looks upon Peter as a man already known to Jesus and 
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to the readers. This implies that the story is not in its pangee 
chronological position in Lk. 

3. The disciples in Lk. are already acquainted with Jesus to 
such an extent that Peter can obey an apparently meaningless 
command, and can also recognise Jesus as someone morally unique. 
The words used by Peter imply that he has been guilty of sin 
against Jesus. 

4. The whole tone of the story in the Fourth Gospel points 
to the fact that what we have here is a post-resurrection ap- 
pearance. If that is taken away, the motif of the story has gone. 

We draw then the conclusion that the account in the Fourth 
Gospel is chronologically nearer to the truth, and that Lk. has 
conflated two stories, one referring to the calling of Peter, and 
the other to his restoration. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS _ 


The editors of the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW would al- 
ways welcome suggestions as to possible improvements that would | 
make for an increasing usefulness of the journal. It is felt that 
this department—the one through which editors and readers 
should come into closest contact—is not being of the service that 
it might be were it more generally used. If our readers would 
avail themselves of the opportunity here afforded of submitting 
material that might come under the rather elastic title of the 
department, the REviEw might be made more generally service- 
able. Contributions ought not to be over a page in length when 
printed. They are invited, and should be sent to the Rev. F. H. 
Hallock, D.D., Seabury Hall, Faribault, Minn. 

It may be that there are some of our readers, especially among 
the parish clergy, who would like to carry on lines of advanced 
reading in some branch of theological study; the editor of this 
department would gladly undertake to bring anyone desiring a 
program of reading into communication with a recognized expert 
in the chosen field who could supply a list of the latest and most 
authoritative works. 


With regret we notice that the serious illness of Dr. Silas 
McBee has made necessary the discontinuance of The Construc- 
tive Quarterly with the June number. We most sincerely hope 
that the early recovery of Dr. McBee may make possible the 
resumption of publication of this highly valued contemporary. 


_ Meanwhile, although the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW can- 
- not narrow its general purpose, it is planning to give rather more 


space to subjects connected with the reunion of Christendom. 
In particular, it would welcome in this department briefly sum- 
marized reports of any local conferences, such as are urged by 
the World Conference on Faith and Order. F. H. H. 
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Kenyon College has recently conducted a prize contest for the 
best essay, by a college or university student, on Gorgo, a Ro- 
mance of Old Athens, by Charles Kelsey Gaines. It is fortunate 
that attention should be directed to this fine book, which many 
readers of scholarship and critical discernment have long held 
in high esteem, both for its finished art and the amazing vividness 
and veracity with which it pictures the Greece of Socrates and 
Alcibiades, but which is too little known at large. The late Lord 
Bryce is said to have considered Gorgo “ perhaps the best his- 
torical novel ever written.” It is a real public service that an 
educational institution has thus stimulated notice and apprecia- 
tion of one of the few permanent contributions to American 
literature. O. E. Watson. 


= September number of Theology contains the addresses 
delivered at the Anglo-Catholic Congress held at Leeds in June. 


The Bishop of Ripon’s paper on The Gospel and the Creed has 
also been published separately by the Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. A. H. F. 


The papers read at the Congress referred to in the last note 
do not, generally, reach the high level of those of the 1920 Con- 
gress. The only ones of especial value, excluding the Bishop 
of Ripon’s, are those by E. G. Selwyn on The Supernatural and 
by J. J. G. Stockley on The Catholic Church. F. H. H. 


In an article in the Expository Times of June, Edmund D. 
Jones suggests that St. Mark was the gardener of Gethsemane 
and explains the incident of Mk. 14:51, 52 by this theory. He 
refers to the phraseology of Mk. 4:32; 6:40; 11:8, 13; 12:1 
as evidence that the writer was a gardener. In the Expositor 
(London) of October, Professor W. A. Craigie argues that the 
beginning as well as the end of St. Mark’s Gospel has been lost. 
Mk. 1. 1 would then be a heading and the text would begin de- 


fective with verse 2. A. H. F. 
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It is unofficially reported that the University of Pennsylvania’s 
expedition now excavating in Palestine has discovered the burial 
place of Antiochus, cousin of Herod the Great. Also at Beth 

Shan traces of cities at six different levels have already been 


found, while more are known to be below. F.H.H. | _ 
Dr. Holm has made several full-sized reproductions in plaster 
of the famous Nestorian Monument. One of them has been sent 


to this country and is in New Haven, Conn. S. A. B. M. 

A masterly debate on Church Unity has recently been pub- 
lished by Dr. C. B. Wilmer, under the title The Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion and Church Unity. S. A. B. M. 


The Rev. Edward McCrady has issued a full review of the 
Third Report of the Commission on the Proposed Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayers. It forms Series II, No. 5, of 
Prayer Book Papers. S. A. B. M. 


Under the title L’Ewropa Orientale a monthly magazine was 
founded last year for the study of current oriental problems, | 
including those of a religious nature. S. A. B. M. 
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Das Wesen der Religion. Von Georg Wobbermin. 
Buchhandlung, 1921, pp. x + 314. 


Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche 


Wobbermin’s latest book should command notice as much for 
its presuppositions as for its contents. Indeed, our outlook be- 
ing what it is, the former are more important for the English- 
speaking world. 

During nigh a century and a half—Kant’s Was heisst Auf- 
kidrung? (1784) the terminus a quo—German theology devel- 
oped in closest relation to philosophical systems. By contrast, 
the practical pressure of “ organized religion”’ determined Anglo- 
Saxon movements. The consequences were inevitable. Average 
belief felt itself flouted in the one case, knowledge in the other. 
Hence, despite his aversion to the unio mystica of Pietism, 
Ritschl embodied a reaction against “ intellectualism,’’ and waved 
the banner of the declaration of independence of theology. Thus, 
at the first blush, the consequences of his misprision of meta- 
physics were hidden by the apparent timeliness of his protest (cf. 
46 f.). But this could not last. So, during the present century 
(with which we have somewhat lost touch, thanks to the war), 
theologians, of whom Otto, Troeltsch, and Wobbermin may be 
taken as representative, reacted in their turn against Ritschl’s 
omissions, reverting to Fries, Schleiermacher, and Kant. Episte- 
mological rehabilitation of “immediate” knowledge, of an a 
priori element revealed in history, or of a personal (“subjec- 
tive’) value-factor, became the order of the day (cf. Preface). 
Despite their suggestiveness, all seem to me transitional. Out- 
growths of the decline which afflicted German philosophy in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and of the confusion that 
supervened in the twentieth, they are symptomatic rather than 
constructive. If one consider religion from the side of the group, 
Troeltsch takes precedence, stressing the problem of values; if 
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_ from the side of the individual, Wobbermin, stressing the prob- 
lem of knowledge. Therefore our author is the more thorough- 
going Protestant; his slogan “Forward from Schleiermacher ”’ 
(p. 133) implies, to begin with, a return to Luther (pp. 31 f.). 
But in neither case do we find circumstances favorable to a reck- 
oning with metaphysical first principles. The fact is that the trail 
of neo-kantian Positivism leaves all these moderns ill at ease in 
their Eden. They are distraught by the question, an inevitable 
Lauer of the “return to Kant,” how far and on what basis 
“thought-things”’ be considered valid as realities? Caught 
in vile interplay of Positivism, Naturalism, and various anzmic 
idealisms, their theology emits the heart-breaking sighs of lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. By certain hints and suggestions 
based - psychological considerations, they may arrive haltingly 
at some “concrete form of the idea of God best corresponding to 
active religious motives for belief” in the same God. And so 
they tell us that. Christianity was merely “the decisive psycho- 
- logical motive” to found a new religious community. Accord- 
~. religion exists to develop ethical persons, in the sense of 
“idealism of freedom,’ compounded of Kant and a moralism 
more gemitlich, if less awe-inspiring, than the Old Testament 

or Calvinistic sort. 

The first volume of Wobbermin’s most important systematic 
work, Die religionspychologische Methode in Religion und The- 
ologie, appeared in 1913. It contained two books: “The Pre- 
suppositions of the Religious-psychological Method,” and “ The 
Religious-psychological Method.” In the former, adopting Rick- 
ert’s division of Wissenschaft (sciences of Nature and of Cul- 
ture), he defined theology as a selbstindige Kulturwissenschaft. 
Forthwith he was confronted with the problem of differentiating 
between “ religious-psychology ” and psychology as a natural sci- 
ence, of positivist tendencies. This drove him back to Kant, 
from whose subtle analysis he derived a tranzendental-psycholo- 
gisch factor, which he laboured to explain in Zum Streit um die 
Religionspsychologie (1913). The issue seems to be that states, 
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if ‘experienced, possess * psychological ” not “ material ” value, a 
point already elaborated with polemical intent in Monismus und 
Monotheismus (1911). Hence, as against Troeltsch’s seminal 
rationalism (cf. p. 51), and Otto’s indemonstrables as objects of 
belief (cf. pp. 127 f.), Wobbermin holds that history, to say 
nothing of metaphysics, drives us beyond itself to the constructive 
life of personal faith, thence to the “ super-historical” or divine. 
Accordingly, philosophy owes theology a logic of Wissenschaft; 
nevertheless, theology must exercise practical independence in 
exhibiting this “transcendental” element, immanent in religion 
generally, in Christianity eminently. Thus, as he showed in the 
Second Book, two problems emerge: ‘“ Das Wesen der Religion” 
(the first Part now before us), and “ Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums”’’ (announced as in preparation). In this Book, too, the 
leadership of Schleiermacher and W. James (whose Varieties of 
Religious Experience Wobbermin translated) was emphasized. 
So, although this second volume of the contemplated whole has 
been sadly delayed by the war, Wobbermin finds some compensa- 
tion in the “ symbolical”’ thought that it bears the date 1921, the 
centennial of Schleiermacher’s chief book (Der christl. Glaube 
nach den Grundsiatzen der evang. Kirche im Zusammenhang dar- 
gestellt). We must therefore expect to find him “bettering”’ 
Schleiermacher (chap. v), and occupying a position midway be- 
tween the immanental rationalism of Troeltsch and the radical 
empiricism of James, as indeed is well shown by the sharp reac- 
tion to Natorp’s formal rationalism which leaves the moral-re- 
ligious life “in the air” (pp. 134 f., 205 f.). In general, I 
should infer that he owes much to Dilthey, and something to 
Rickert’s Sollen—personalism replacing its impersonalism. 
Wobbermin’s discussion of the “real nature” of religion (cf. 
p. 139), without prejudice to Truth meanwhile, is affected not 
only by sensitiveness to the kaleidoscopic cultural movements 
which have supervened in German Protestantism since Schleier- 
macher’s death eighty-eight years ago, but also by the vast in- 
crease of historical information, in which he had early shown 
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competence by his initial work, Religionsgeschichtliche Studien 
2. Frage der Beeinflussung des Urchristentums durch das antike 
Mysterienwesen (1896). But, despite all that has passed, Schlei- 
ermacher remains the persistent influence. In short, Wobbermin 
comprehends him, is comprehended by him; even James is cited 
merely as a fresh witness. 

It is therefore necessary to recall that, for Germans at least, 
Schleiermacher occupies in theology the same position as Kant in 
philosophy. Nay, his primacy today is not unlike that of Kant 
after 1866. As Materialism drove men back to Kant when Wob- 
bermin was in the cradle, so Monistic Naturalism, Ritschlianism, 
and Nietzsche have driven the new generation back to Schleier- 
macher. The more, then, we must also remember that, like Kant, 
Schleiermacher left no complete system, and that interpretation 
may, and does, take devious ways. He said himself that he was 
a Herrnhuter—with a difference; scratch his metaphysics, such 
as they are, and you find a Spinozist, as Strauss did—suspected 
of atheism by some of his contemporaries; stress his ethics, and 
you come upon a genial Pietist ; stress his theology, and Mysticism 
looms up; stress his practical doctrine, and you discover a psy- 
chology of Pancalist leanings. He hated Napoleon, because the 
conqueror “hated Protestantism as much as he hated speculative 
philosophy.”” And, in the effort to combine Protestantism with 
speculative philosophy, Wobbermin is like unto him, although 
poverty-stricken in fundamentals by comparison. Their common 
ground is the doctrine of self-renewal. This is a practical af- 
fair. “Accordingly, the difference between the distinct forms 
of Thought and Being turns out to be relative on every hand; 
and the contrast between Thought and Being stays a unique and 
insoluble antithesis.” The most we can say, therefore, is that 
“jede Erweiterung des Bewusstseins ist Lebenserhdhung.” So 
our ethical knowledge, with its constitutive psychological states, 
constantly originates, but never reaches, Naturwerdens der Ver- 
nunft. Temperament may indeed effect wonderful modifica- 
tions; it cannot but end in a relative and transcendent unity. 


_ permitted to speak for themselves. 
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Wobbermin emphasizes the psychico-ethical element here, using 
James as a plastic medium. His historical knowledge enables 
him to rise above Schleiermacher’s Unterhalb des Menschen, and 
to trace the ascending operation of the human spirit among in- 
dividuals. But his epistemological dogmatism, a damnosa here- 
ditas from Neo-kantianism, binds him where his master went 
free. 

Nevertheless, there are relevant reasons why his book should 
be translated. On the one hand, it mirrors German Protestant 
thought, so full of curious and admonishing individualism. On 
the other hand, it serves to prove that theology has other, and 
far profounder, tasks than are to be found in preoccupation with 
“uplift” and the dictatorship of the Anti-Saloon League. 

R. M. WENLEY 


The Resurrection of the Flesh. By J. T. Darragh. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., 1921. (Pp. xi+ 324.) 

This volume, which we thought worthy of mention in “ Five 
Best Books” (ATR, V, 1. 37), deserves more extended notice, 
since it is the only dogmatic work in English on “The Resur- 
rection of the Body” which has appeared since the Bampton 
Lectures of 1850 by the late Dean Goulburn-Milligan’s “ Resur- 
rection of the Dead,” being primarily an exposition of 1 Cor. XV. 

Its distinguishing feature is the synopsis in extenso of the 
methods employed by the great theologians in explaining this 
article of the creed to their contemporaries. By a mass of cita- 
tions occupying 130 pages (Chh. VI-XIV) the reader is given 
a conspectus of eighteen centuries of Christian thought on the 
subject. In compiling this source-book, the writer regrets his 
inability to reproduce the originals, owing to the extent and ex- 
pense of so much additional printed matter ; but, as a partial offset 
to this deficiency, he aims at accuracy rather than elegance in his 
translation, and by brief introductions and running commentary 
exhibits his excerpts in their appropriate setting. The evidence 
seems to be presented with entire fairness, the authorities being 
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From other portions of the book the author’s dogmatic posi- 
tion becomes evident. This is firmly orthodox, and at the same 
time he finds himself in substantial agreement with Canon 
Streeter’s essay in /mmortality, praising the latter as an important 
contribution to the literature of the subject. This reference oc- 
curs in the chapter entitled “The Moral Dynamic of the Doc- 
trine,’ where, we are bound to say, the intellectual problem 
rather than any ethical implications of the doctrine is the point 
actually discussed. Another important and most timely discus- 
sion has to do with an attitude of mind which in every age is 
hostile to this dogma, seeing in the body something not truly a 
part of ourselves but a temporary adjunct of our true personality. 
Its caption is “ Survival of Pagan Contempt for the Body among 
Christians,” dealing as a matter of course with what is germane 
in Docetism, Gnosticism, and Manicheism. The writer relegates 
to four appendices (about fifty pages) his dissertation on the 
credal terms: (1) “Flesh,” in the Old Testament (Heb. and 
LXX), (2) in the New Testament, (3) in the Deutero-Canon- 
ical Books, and (4) ‘Greek words for the Resurrection.” 

With so much that bears witness to genuine scholarship, it is 
to be regretted that on one point—the discussion of “higher 
criticism ’’—the book is unsatisfactory. While the author dis- 
claims all hostility to this branch of sacred study, his discussion 
of its province, its methods, and its results is curious, to say the 
least. His comparison of its scope to that of the laboratory and 
the dissecting room, or rather his exposition of the assumed 
parallel, strikes us as a singularly fallacious piece of reasoning. 
True, the “higher critic” is not necessariiy an expert in Biblical 
theology, but neither is he concerned with something from which 
“life has fled.” 

We have but one more comment to make. This is a work 
that has been many years in preparation, and credit should be 
given for the immense industry expended upon it by one en- 
gaged all the while in a busy parochial ministry. The result, 
however, is a somewhat disjointed appearance in the arrangement 
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of its topics, giving the impression that its component parts were 
written at widely separated periods. Nevertheless, it is a work 
of great value both for purposes of ready reference to the au- 
thorities and as a means to comparative and systematic study. 


Foster 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Vol. XII (Suffering—Zwingli), 1922, pp. 


876. $7.00. 
This is the last volume of Hastings’ great work. The first 
volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics was published 
in 1908. Dr. Hastings had already made his reputation by the 
publication of his Dictionary of the Bible and his Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels. But in 1908 his greatest work was be- 
gun. There is, without any exception, no work which can at all 
compare with this great undertaking. The Encyclopedia is lim- 
ited to Religion and Ethics and yet it consists of twelve large 
volumes. There is hardly any phase of religion and ethics which 
is not covered by this great work. It is really a series of tech- 
nical and elaborate monographs by expert scholars. It is quite 
beyond the limits of a review to enumerate even the most im- 
portant of these monographs, for they are legion. The student 
of religion and ethics has in this great work an almost inex- 


haustible mine of reliable information. 
Volume twelve begins with a masterful treatment of the sub- 
ject of Suffering. The handling of this particular subject is 
characteristic of most of the subjects covered by Hastings’ great 
work. The author in this case is T. B. Kilpatrick. He begins 
by stating the fact of suffering and the problem, and then shows 
how the problem connects itself with theism. Then in an elab- 
orate discussion he traces the leading attempts at a solution of 
the problem, bringing all to a focus on the Christian attitude 
towards suffering. The subject of Suicide is particularly well 
discussed, especially its introductory section. A study of the 
article, Sumero-Akkadians, will illustrate how up-to-date the 
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_ the introduction, to treat with sufficient adequacy the subject of 


ticularly true of the article on the Talmud. Abrahams should 
have written a much fuller article. Of course, the Jewish En- 


column pages. It is a pity that Broad could not have included, in 


best book on the Yezidis, namely that by Josef, is not referred 


material in this Encyclopedia is, and how thoroughly each sub- 
ject is handled. In‘the article on Sun, Moon, and Stars, a sepa- 
rate section ought to have been given to Babylonia because of the 
immense amount of material on the subject found in cuneiform 
literature. It was really unfair to ask von Oefele, who wrote > 


Babylonian and Egyptian astronomy. Symbolism, especially 
Semitic symbolism, is well done. Farbridge well says that the 
horn in Semitic symbolism represented power, and not neces- 
sarily divinity, as is asserted by some students of Semitic religion. 
Some articles are not as good as one might expect. This is par- 


cyclopzedia has an unequalled article on the Talmud, but that work 
is not always accessible to students of general religion and ethics. 
It is therefore a pity that Abrahams did not take his task more 
seriously in this case, for he is a first-class scholar. A strange 
omission is noted in Pinches’ article on Tammuz, namely, a refer- 
ence to Langdon’s Tammuz and Ishtar, London, 1914. The ar- 
ticle on theism is a masterpiece, and covers twenty-six double- 


his discussion of Time, the contribution which Einstein has made 
to the subject. The article on Trinity, Vedic Religion, Vows, 
Water, War, Wisdom, Word, and Worship are all of the highest 
and most technical style. The last word on these subjects is to 
be found in this Encyclopedia. It is, however, strange that the 


to in the article by Carnoy. Yet, such omissions are rare and 
exceptional. The whole great undertaking, from beginning to 
end, has been carried through with exceptional accuracy. Dr. 
Hastings has placed the whole scholarly world decidedly in his 
debt. No real student of religion and ethics can at all afford 
to be without this monumental work. I understand that an index 
volume is planned. At any rate, such a volume is now necessary. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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The Book of Job. By C. J. Ball. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922, pp. 479. 


Of all the books on the Book of Job, which have appeared dur- 
ing the past two years—and they are many—this is the most 
scholarly and thorough, not excepting Driver and Gray. There 
are nearly four hundred large pages packed with philological 
notes, most of which are original, for Dr. Ball has not produced 
a commentary upon commentaries, but has presented Biblical 
students and scholars with a brand new book. Canon Burney’s 
brief but complimentary preface bears witness to the ripe scholar- 
ship of the author, and the following pages fully confirm his 
words. 

Dr. Ball’s Introduction is just as original as the rest of the 
book. He does not follow the time-honoured custom of discuss- 
ing in order the matter, nature, integrity, date, authorship, and 
text of the Book of Job, but, on the contrary, plunges at once 
into the midst of the great subject of the book. With choice 
diction he spreads before the reader, as only a master hand could 
do, the theme of the great poem. He calls it an original work 
in the highest sense of the word. Then he turns to the so-called — 
“Babylonian Job.” Being an expert in cuneiform, he transliter- 
ates and translates afresh this interesting bit of ancient poetry, 
presenting a mass of critical material as he proceeds. Dr. Ball 
; rightly contrasts the Babylonian with the Hebrew poem, and al- 
though he does not say so in so many words, the reader will 
rightly infer that the Hebrew poem is in no way dependent upon 
the Babylonian. The purpose of the Babylonian poetic relic is to 
glorify the god Marduk as a healer and saviour. The Introduc- 
tion ends with a brief but adequate discussion of the date of 
the Book. 

Dr. Ball then presents a translation of the revised text. It 
is only a pity that the learned translator could not have added this 
revised text. However, much, if not all of it, can be obtained 
from the full notes on the text. His translation is a master- 
piece. It reveals him not only as a master of fine English, but 
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as a real poet. What could be finer, and yet a truer translation, 
than that of 4:8-9? 
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“In my ken, ’tis the plowers of trouble 
And the sowers of misery, that reap it: 


By the breath of Eloah they perish,— 
By the blast of His wrath they are ended.” 


And such passages are numerous. So far as I know it is the 
finest translation of the Book of Job in any modern language. 

The Commentary is a critical, philological and exegetical one, 
not only on the Hebrew text but also on the ancient versions of 
the Book. It is packed full of valuable material. Here and 
there one misses material which the author might have used in 
attempting to make a difficult passage more understandable. This 
is true, for example, of the famous difficulty in 1:21. The light 
which Egyptology has cast upon this passage would be most wel- 
come here, even though it has been Dr. Ball’s ambition to cut 
loose, as much as possible, from the habit of merely quoting 
other commentators. However, what he says on the passage is 
original and most illustrative, and really points to the same con- 
clusion as that which is reached by the use of the Egyptian idiom. 
His reconstruction of 19: 25-26 with the aid of Isaiah is most 
illuminating, and should be carefully noted. In short, the com- 
mentary is so replete with valuable suggestions that it is impos- 
sible in a review of the book to reveal its richness. The student 
and scholar must “taste and see.” The work closes with an 
index of the Hebrew words discussed, and with a glossary of 
Sumerian and Semitic words. This splendid work cannot be too 
highly recommended. 


The Psalms as Liturgies. By John P. Peters. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922, pp. 494. $4.00. 


The Paddock Lectures for 1920 are here expanded into a 
treatise. Apparently, Dr. Peters’ reason for writing this book 
on the Psalms was because he felt that hitherto the Psalms had 
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never been treated as liturgies prepared for, and primarily used 
in, the sacrificial services of the Jewish Temple. In fact, this 
is the only new view expressed in the volume. It is an important 
view, and most of his introduction is devoted to it. He took his 
cue from Langdon’s work on Babylonian and Sumerian Psalms, 
but unfortunately he did not seem to know sufficient about the 
progress of events in that particular sphere of research to realize 
that much that Langdon wrote in that book has not stood the test 
of further study, and that Langdon himself has in preparation anew 
and extensively re-written treatise on the subject. This has led 
our author into many errors of fact and inference. In fact, if 
the Hebrew Psalms are to be studied in the light of Babylonian 
and Sumerian Psalmody, many years of research must elapse be- 
fore the work can be done. 

But the bulk of the book consists of the Authorized Version 
of the Psalms, the author’s own translation, and brief but illumi- 
nating comments. The comments are semi-popular in character, 
and will prove to be the most useful part of the book. Dr. 
Peters’ translations often leave much to be desired, e.g., how 
weak verse one of Psalm too is: “‘ Shout to the Lord, all earth”; 
how inadequate verses eleven and twelve of Psalm 2 are: “ Serve 
the Lord with fear, With trembling kiss his feet, Lest he be 
wroth, and ye perish, For his anger is soon kindled”; and how 
barren is that beautiful Psalm 23! It would be interesting to 
see Dr. Peters’ Hebrew reconstruction of Psalm 2:11-12! 
Psalm 136:15 could have been translated to accord more ade- 
quately with actual events. In short, this new translation leaves 
much to be desired. But in spite of this and the premature com- 
parisons and deductions of the introduction, the work is not with- 
out real value, which is found in the interesting commentary. 

SAMUEL A, B. MERCER 


The Religion of the Psalms. By J. M. P. Smith, Chicago. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1922, pp. 70. $1.75 net. 


This is a popular book. But it is written by a man who is not 
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only a scholar, but who has the gift of putting the results of 
sound scholarship in simple and attractive form. Yet one won- 
ders how generally such a book will be read, for although the 
author himself admits that the Psalms “express felicitously and 
adequately the great emotions of mankind” one would never 
guess it from Professor Smith’s seeming lack of sympathy with 
them. His characterization of David, however true, will not 
add much to the reader’s zeal for the Psalms, nor will his literal 
translations, however correct, be appreciated by the uninitiated. 
Nevertheless, to the student of the Psalms, in their historical 
setting, this book will be most welcome. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Preacher and His Sermon. By J. Paterson Smythe, Doran, 1922. 
Cathedral and University and Other Sermons. By Bishop Moule, Doran, 1922. 
The Victory of God. By the Rev. James Reid, Doran, 1922. 

Archbishop Sancroft once asked Betterton the tragedian, “ How 
is it that when you speak everybody listens to you, although you 
speak fiction, but when we speak, the people do not listen though 
we speak the words of Divine truth?” 

“T think, your Grace,” replied the actor, “the reason is this, 
you speak truth as though you believed it to be fiction, whilst 
we speak fiction as though we believed it to be truth.” 

With this illustration Paterson Smyth opens his lecture on 
“The Quality of Grip” in his recent volume on “ The Preacher 
and His Sermon.” These lectures, delivered first at the Divinity 
School of the University of Dublin and later in Trinity University, 
Toronto, are not great lectures but they are interesting and simple 
and practical. ‘“Placere” is the subject of one of the lectures 
and “ Placere”’ is the keynote of the author’s success as a teacher 
and preacher. He interests. Archbishop Magee used to say 
that there were three types of preaches,—‘ Those whom you 
cannot listen to; those whom you can listen to; and those whom 
you must listen to.” The author clearly belongs in the third 
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class. He has “the quality of grip,” and if these lectures lack 7 
depth and length, still they have lucidity and simplicity with charm 
and interest, and a downright directness which gives force to 
_ everything the author has to say. 
Nil nisi bonum, and yet we are bound to express our disap- 
pointment in the “ Cathedral and University and Other Sermons” 
of the late Bishop Moule of Durham. The themes and texts are 
well worn and the treatment of them is dull and uninspiring. 
“ Placere docere””—“ movere””—these are the Ciceronian 
essentials of oratory. And these sermons lack all three of these 
notes. They will add nothing to the reputation of that saintly 
man who wrote them with no anticipation of their publication. 
Another disappointing volume of sermons is “ The Victory of 
God” by the Rev. James Reid, M.A., Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne. ‘ Vocabulary, wonderful ” ;— 
“thoughts, great and beautiful” ;—‘‘ marked by depths of sym- 
pathetic insight, and fineness of spiritual tone” ;—“an able and 
fascinating book”’—thus the cover quotes from English review- 
. ers, but American taste must be more exacting for we have found 
_ the sermons commonplace to a degree. They must have been 
preached ten or fifteen years ago in a world quite remote from 
the word of today. 

After all, Francis Clark writing in the Yale Review for Octo- 
ber is right,—‘‘ the sermon is a menace,”—not the bad sermon 
or the poor preacher, but the sermon as the centre of the service. 
Worship of God is the reason for going to Church and the ser- 
mon should not be offered as a substitute; it should teach men 
but it should move them too, and take hold of them, and bow 
them down in awe and lead them breathless into the holy places 
of life and lift them up with a sursum corda ringing and clear. 
These volumes we have been reviewing lack the freshness of 
experience and the passion of great earnestness and the haunting 
beauty of word and phrase which combine to make great sermons. 4 


GEo. CRAIG STEWART 


The Good News. By Bernard I. Bell. Milwaukee: The Morehouse Publish- 
ing Co., 1922, pp. xiii, 108. $1.35. 

The present series of eleven addresses grew out of Dr. Bell’s 
war-time experiences. “‘ Perhaps four fifths of the men I knew 
at Great Lakes were quite uninterested, at least from any vital 
viewpoint, in any definite religion” (p. x). This is the same 
discovery as was made, after larger opportunities for observa- 
tion, by the Federal Council of Churches and reported in “ Reli- 
gion Among Army Men.” These findings make essential a new 
activity in teaching what Christianity is. For successful pres- 
entation there must be a popularization of doctrine. Dr. Bell 
has achieved a certain degree of success in the effort to meet the 
needs of the time; but we fear it is rather often at the expense 
of clarity of statement, sometimes, even, by statements that have 
a misleading sound. The Incarnation, undoubtedly, makes pos- 
sible a better knowledge of God, but to say that God remains 
unknown apart from the Incarnation is to discredit Old Testament 
revelation. We would question the statement that “Our God is 
no transcendent mystery, but a human deity, a god brought down 
to our own scale” (p. 20) ; also that “the chief value of prayer 
is subjective, interior to us” (p. 84). Chapter IV has a Pelagian 
sound, and certainly represents a most inadequate view of the 
Atonement. Prayer seems to be regarded as concerned chiefly, 
if not solely, with material things. A few passages must be 
regarded as, at least, of poor taste, ¢.g., that concerning our Lord, 
“We abstractly recognize that He is a noble fellow” (p. 14). 
We would also question the advice given one “starting out in 
the praying life—that he avoid all books of prayers and so-called 
devotional manuals” (p. 92, italics Dr. Bell’s), as contrary to 
that of the majority of spiritual guides. 

Frank H. HALLocKk 


Marian Evans and “George Eliot.” By R. M. Wenley. Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, vol. ix, no. 1, 1922, pp. 31. 


Professor Wenley’s essay suggests in its opening pages a 
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fresh and interesting point. This is the possible discrepancy be- 
tween the grave, over-serious figure who held her Sunday after- 
noon court to worshippers of her genius and the real woman 
who after her irregular union with Lewes may have suffered a 
cruel quenching of the spontaneous gaiety and charm which were 
natural to her. We could wish that the writer had undertaken 
the work which he says has never been written—the real biog- 
raphy of the woman “ George Eliot,’”’ for his lucid and suggestive 
references to this problem of her personality pique the reader’s 
interest. We have, however, in this study a most serious compli- 
ment paid to her work, for he examines the substratum of ideas 
which as a result of her early reading and experience underlay 
her novels. Though modernist in the sense that she was unortho- 
dox in her matured viewpoint, Professor Wenley finds her a 
child of the theological and metaphysical as well as of the positive 
age, for with her pen she strives continually to rebuild the reli- 
gious foundations which, to the mind of her father, science had 
pulled down for her. The most significant influence traceable 
in her thought is that of Feuerbach—a philosopher whose effect 
in the mid-nineteenth century has not been appreciated, as Pro- 
fessor Wenley points out. Here as always, the writer of this 
study has something original and valuable to contribute though 
his rather obscure manner in philosophical discussion makes his 
argument difficult to follow. 
M. M. WADDINGTON 


The Diocesan Synod. By W. J. Sparrow Sineeen, D.D. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 48. 

This is a short discussion of the Diocesan Synod, defined as 
“an assembly of the priests of a diocese convened by their Bishop 
for the purpose of mutual consultation and deliberation concern- 
ing pastoral duties.” There is a very short résumé of the history 
of the Diocesan Synod, its constitution, the relation of the Bishop 
and presbyters in Synod (here Dr. Sparrow Simpson upholds the 
Roman rather than the Gallican view), an able setting forth of 
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_ the value of the Synod, and finally an account of recent attempts 
in the Anglican Communion to revive the Synod. . 
_ However convenient the definition of “Synod” given above 
may be it is well to remember how little authority there is for 
é the limitation of the title to an assembly consisting of the Bishop : 
and priests. Even Lambertini, whose views are so highly re- 
garded by the author, cites no authority earlier than Lyndwood 
the limitation. 
For the American reader, the important part is doubtless the 
- discussion of the value of such a Synod, although this part is . 
_ written, naturally, with a view of its value in English conditions, 
‘rather than American, 
W. F. WHITMAN 


Psychology and the Christian Life. By T. W. Pym. New York: Doran, 

1922, pp. xii+175. $1.50 net. 

Anglican literature on the art of the “cure of souls” is neither 
large nor significant, and yet as the author of this little book 
says, it is an art in which the Christian ministry should be pre- 
eminent. He shows how new discoveries in the working of the 
: human mind might be used by the priest in promoting spiritual 
health and also how the church has been using many of these 
new discoveries for centuries—like the man who spoke prose all 
his life without knowing it. The book would make a good basis 
for a series of discussions in a clerical society or a Pastoral 


_ Theology class. 


A. Hatrre Forster 
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pp. 188. $1.60 net. 

Eschatology. Indexes. By F. J. Hall. New York: Longmans, 1922, pp. 
xiii+ 318. $2.25 net. 
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The Children’s Bible. Selections from the Old and New Testament, trans- 
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